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THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN GALICIA 


The capture of the city of Halicz, on July 10, was a signal 
triumph for the Russian army. It had previously been stated 
that in the advance toward Halicz Russian forces under General 
Korniloff (and, of course, under the supreme command of Gen- 
eral Brusiloff) had pushed back the Austrian army some sixteen 
miles, and that between July 2 and July 8 General Korniloff 
had taken fourteen thousand prisoners. This is in addition to 
many thousand prisoners taken in the earlier Russian drives at 
Koniuchy, Brzezany, and Stanislau. Halicz is sixty-three miles 
southeast of Lemberg, the capital of the Austrian province of 
Galicia, and has always been considered a notably strong fortified 
place. It is also a railway center. It is the natural point from 
which an advance toward Lemberg can best be carried on. 

Whether the ultimate object of General Brusiloff—namely, 
the fall of Lemberg —follows or not, the continuing and resolute 
fighting of the reorganized Russian army is significant. It is 
more determined than the most optimistic war writers had dared 
to expect. London despatches, for instance, declare that 
“throughout the whole offensive the Russian army has shown 
itself in admirable condition.” This is beyond question due to 
the marvelous ability of General Brusiloff in first convincing 
his soldiers that the war against Germany must be pushed 
hard and pushed now, and, secondly, in acting with a large 
strategical conception and supplying ample munitions. This is 
shown conclusively by the fact that the Russian offensive was 
not a sporadic attack at one point or even in one field. The first 
attack, at Koniuchy, was followed by a second offensive far to 
the north against the German position at Pinsk. Before the 
surprise of this had passed away came the offensive against 
Stanislau, south and a little east of Lemberg. Finally, what 
seems to be the strongest and most important movement of all 
is the irresistible attack, also southeast of Lemberg, aimed 
directly at Halicz. 

What the Russians have accomplished in the military field 
tends to confirm the statement from General Hugh Scott, of 
our Army, now in Russia, “ The Russian army is going to fight. 
The spirit among the troops everywhere is excellent.” It also 
agrees with Mr. Root’s statement cabled from Petrograd on 
July 10 through the Associated Press: “ We found no organic 
or incurable malady in the Russian democracy. . . . We must 
remember that a people in whom all constructive effort has 
been suppressed for so long cannot immediately develop a 
genius for quick action. . . . The solid, admirable traits in the 
Russian character will pull the nation through the present cri- 
sis. . . . The country’s most serious lack is money and adequate 
transportation. We shall do what we can to help Russia in 
both.” 


RUSSIA’S REPORT ON HER OWN CONDITION 


The Russian Premier, Prince Lvoff, has given to a corre- 
spondent of the Associated Press an interview on present 
conditions in Russia which is of considerable interest. 

The cautious reader should recognize the fact that no Pre- 
mier will give to the press any statements concerning his coun- 
try which, in his judgment, would be injurious to its welfare. 
We must expect optimism in such an interview, and perhaps 
mus! even discount somewhat the statements of fact which it 
contains, since it is never easy to distinguish with accuracy 
between facts and opinions. 

The Premier recognizes by implication the perilous pacific 
spirit which temporarily paralyzed the Russian army, but de- 
clares that the present advance confirms information from 
observers on the spot that the offensive spirit is spreading. The 


army's supply of munitions and other necessaries is better than 
last year. The greatest difficulty of Russia is in the imperfec- 
tion of her transport system. This is an evil heritage from the 
old régime which it is impossible to correct in three months, 
crowded as they have been with revolutionary activities. ‘‘ Our 
great hope,” he says, “ of speedy improvement lies with the 
Stevens railway commission (the American commission of 
engineers), from which we expect much.” The food problem as 
well as the military problem waits on an improvement of trans- 
portation. The crops promise to be adequate for the nation’s 
need, though the importation of additional agricultural ma- 
chinery from America is greatly to be desired. * The irrational 
elements, such as the Anarchists and Bolsheviki, are in such a 
minority that there is no reason to fear their getting the upper 
hand.” In a single paragraph the Russian Prime Minister 
summarizes the political and social reforms which have been 
accomplished within a few weeks of the collapse of the bureau- 
cratic Government. They include “ complete liberty of person, 
speech, press, meeting, and religion,” and other detailed reforms 
in the local governments, in. education, taxation, and church 
order and authority. Upon these specifications, however, greater 
information is needed before the reader can be assured of their 
permanent significance and value. For the settlement of funda- 
mental questions in the organization of the Empire the nation 
necessarily waits for the convocation of the Constituent Assem- 
bly in October next. 

The Prime Minister closes with an expression of his heartiest 
satisfaction at the visit of the Root Mission and his appreciation 
of the ability with which Mr. Root has grasped the essential 
facts in the complicated condition of the Russian people which 
confronted him. 


THE AIR ATTACK ON LONDON 


London, on July 7, endured what is reported as the great- 
est air raid yet suffered. Twenty-two German airplanes were 
engaged in the attack on the city. The official announcement 
records the killing of a total of twenty-eight people in London 
and on the coast and the injuring of 141. The invaders lost 
nine airplanes during the progress of their attack and their 
return to their own lines. 

Naturally enough, this raid on London, which seems to have 
resulted in little material damage even though it did result in 
the injuring or killing of some seventy-four women and children, 
has aroused in England a demand for reprisals in kind on 
German soil. It is, of course, a temptation to fight savagery 
with savagery. 

The New York “ Tribune ” quotes an Allied airman as writ- 
ing: “ I wonder if the people who talk of reprisals realize how 
many raids our flying corps carry out on all the German bases, 
ete., nearly every day. Personally I hope they will stick to 
that much more useful and honorable work and not search for 
German women and children.” Sucha statement is, we believe, 
fully in accord with the soberest British and American senti- 
ment. We trust that America would still hold to this policy even 
if her cities instead of those of her English ally were subject to 
such wanton and ruthless attack. 

In ruthless warfare the Allies cannot hope, even if they 
would, to outrival Germany. Let us confine our efforts to those 
legitimate methods of warfare by which alone the war can be 
won. 

Germany in raiding English towns and cities has proved a 
powerful help to England’s determination. Humanitarian con- 
siderations aside, let us not commit the same military blunder. 


Lloyd George, in discussing the attack on London before 
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the House of Commons, gave adequate reasons why London 
could not be given complete immunity from airplan> attack. 
He said : 

The first consideration before the Government was to insure 
that the army in France was supplied sufticiently with airplanes. 
They were the army’s eyes, without which it was impossible to 
advance. To photograph the enemy's works required air su- 
premacy, and without that supremacy it was sheer murder to 
allow troops to advance. 

The twenty-eight fatal casualties suffered by the civilian popu- 
lation in the last raid were very regrettable, but unless the troops 
at the front were supplied with sufficient airplanes to secure 
proper knowledge of the German trenches and positions and to 
allie their artillery barrage their losses might easily be, not 28, 
hut 28,000... . 

Nothing could be more disastrous to military operations than 
to encourage the Germans to believe that they could by these 
raids excite such a clamor in this country that the Government 
would be unable to resist the demand for the withdrawal of air- 
planes from the front. 


Such a statement as this showa lend impetus to America’s 
efforts to help our allies gain at the earliest possible moment 
complete supremacy in the air. The best reprisal is to win the 
war, 


THE POLITICAL TENSION IN GERMANY 


The news of the week ending July 11 relating to the polit- 
ical agitation and uncertainty in Germany indicates, not that 
a revolution such as took place in Russia is at hand, but that 
the less autocratic elements and leaders in Germany are making 
an impression on the irreconcilables in the inner circle of the 
German Government. These despatches come directly from the 
neutral countries bordering Germany (Holland, Switzerland, 
and Denmark), but they unquestionably have a basis of fact 
behind them. One statement attributed to Chancellor von 
Bethmann Hollweg by a correspondent at Berne, who asserts 
that he finds his authority in Berlin newspapers, declares that 
the Chancellor denied the rumor that he was about to resign, 
and boldly proclaimed: * The formula of peace without annexa- 
tions is unacceptable to us. We cannot declare our terms of 
peace. We must fight and conquer.” 

This utterance was in all probability called out by the sur- 
prising address made just previously by Matthias Erzberger, the 
leader of the radical branch of the Catholie Centrists in the 
Reichstag. He advocated the idea of peace without annexations 
or indemnities, and showed little regard for the keynote of the 
autocratic German power— that is, the insistence on German 
predominance in Middle Europe from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea. Other signs of perturbation among those in power in 
Germany have been the hurried conferences between the Kaiser, 
the Chancellor, General von Hindenburg, and General Luden- 
dorff, and the repeated rumors that resignations are soon to 
come from Herr Zimmermann, the Foreign Minister, and Dr. 
Karl Helfferich, the Vice-Chancellor. Herr Zimmermann’s res- 
ignation will be weleomed in the United States because of his 
authorship of the hostile and foolish attempt to incite Mexico 
and Japan against the United States, and because of his utter 
lack of any international moral sense or care for considerations 
of humanity. 

These things, and the comments of German papers, certainly 
indicate great political tension in Germany. They are more 
important in their ultimate’ possibilities than the so far abortive 
efforts to amend the German political constitution and to make 
the Reichstag more representative. As has been pointed out in 
this journal in articles written by Mr. Paul W. Brown and 
Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick and editorially, any effort to make 
representation in the Reichstag more democratic and fairer, 
while admirable in itself, would not in the least change the rigid 
control over German affairs, internal and external, resting in 
the Bundesrath (the members of which are appointed, not 
elected), which has an absolute veto power over the Reichstag, 
or the equally rigid power exercised by the Emperor and his 
Chancellor over the Ministry. 

The peoples who are engaged in the struggle against Prus- 
sianism should be now more than ever on their guard against 
any plan on the part of Prussian leaders to disguise their inten- 
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tions by a display of acquiescence in democratic reform while 
holding fast to the substance of irresponsible power. 


THE BRITISH LEAGUE TO ENFORCE PEACE 


Within the past few weeks there have been authoritative 
expressions of opinion favorable to a permanent organization of 
nations to insure peace. 

On May 14, 1917, the British League of Nations was enthu- 
siastically indorsed in a resolution unanimously adopted at a 
meeting attended by some twelve hundred representative men 
under Lord Bryce’s presidency. The other speakers were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, General Smuts, Baron Buckmaster, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, and Viscount Harcourt. The particular fea- 
ture of this meeting was Lord Buckmaster’s advocacy of Ger- 
many’s inclusion in the proposed League, an advocacy which was 
greeted by applause. He said truly that if Germany was not 
included the League would be only a league against Germany ; 
and he might have added that already the civilized world is 
practically in league against Germany now. The British League 
to Enforce Peace differs from the American League to Enforce 
Peace in that it provides for the protection of every member of 
the League from military attack, whether by another member 
or by an outsider. This movement for international peace by 
international organization has had another indorsement from 
France, where, in the Chamber of Deputies, the leader of the 
Socialists has demanded of Premier Ribot that he engage imme- 
diately in concerted action with President Wilson looking to 
the formation of a Society of Nations, and has received the 
reply from the Premier, “ I will consider it an honor to enter 
into conversation with President Wilson on that subject.” 

Doubtless the energies of the Allies should be concentrated 
on their joint plans to defeat Germany, and they should not 
allow anything to divert them from that purpose. But agreeing 
upon terms of peace is necessary to a prosecution of the war to 
its conclusion, since terms of peace are necessary to any conclu- 
sion of the war. And the world will not, and ought nat to, be 
satisfied with any terms which do not involve at least some hope 
of a peace that will be permanent. Moreover, the cordial co- 
operation of the Socialists, especially those of France and Rus- 
sia, can be secured only by an agreement to consider with them 
plans for providing against a recurrence of a world war. A 
legitimate parallel to the apothegm, “ In time of peace prepare 
for war,” is, “ In time of war prepare for peace.” 


THE CONTROL OF EXPORTS TO NEUTRALS 


As our draft of soldiers is called a selective draft, so the 
proposed embargo on exports to neutrals may be called selec- 
tive. What the President has done is to proclaim that hereafter 
all exports from the United States of grain, meat, fuel, steel, 
and other commodities of use in warfare shall be controlled by 
means of licenses to be issued under regulations to be made by 
the Secretary of Commerce. The long list of countries to which 
this applies includes our allies, but naturally the important 
bearing is as to neutral nations, and especially to Holland and 
Seandinavia. By the licensing system the embargo may be 

varied as to extent, and changed from time to time so as to 
avoid unreasonable hardship. 

In explaining the purpose of the proclamation the President 
points out that it is aimed primarily at conserving our food and 
other fundamental supplies (particularly before the new crops 
come in), and then makes this excellent statement about our 
duty as regards exports to other countries : 

It is obviously the duty of the United States in liberating any 
surplus products over and above our own domestic needs to con- 
sider first the necessities of all the nations engaged in war 
against the Central Empires. As to neutral nations, however, 
we also recognize our duty. The Government does not wish to 
hamper them. On the contrary, it wishes and intends, by all fair 
and equitable means, to co-operate with them in their difficult 
task of adding from our available surpluses to their own domes- 


tie supply and of meeting their pressing necessities or deficits. In 
conserving the deficits of food supplies its Government means 
only to fulfill its obvious obligations to assure itself that neutrals 
are husbanding their own resources and that our supplies will 
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not become available, either directly or indirectly, to feed the 
enemy. 


Whatever view is taken of the trade rights between neutral 
countries, it can hardly be questioned that, now that we are 
at war, the principles above stated are sound and just. Much 
as we sympathize with the deprivation and even distress which 
exist in Holland and Sweden, not the United States, but the law- 
less German warfare, is responsible for that condition. The only 
way out is touse every legal method to put down that world 
tyranny, and thereby restore free seas and free commerce. 

Nothing is clearer than that a promise by a neutral country 
adjoining Germany not to sell to Germany war material re- 
ceived from the United States is of not the least avail provided 
the neutral country continues to sell her own product of the same 
kind. For instance, a recent report to our Government points 
out that Sweden, which has always been a large exporter of 
iron ores, is now selling more ore to Germany than she used to 
sell to the whole world, and is meanwhile importing -iron ore 
from the United States. So with wheat; if Holland imports 
abnormal quantities from this country, she may sell her own 
product to Germany. That some neutrals abused their trade 
privileges was shown conclusively. a year ago or more in the 
British official statements quoted at the time in The Outlook. 
An improvement has been made—partly voluntary, perhaps, 
but chiefly due to the British repressive measures. Assur- 
ances of ‘still greater restrictions over trade with Germany 
have been promised by neutral countries, unofficially, and it 
may rest largely on the course they take whether licenses may 
be expanded or closely limited. The Dutch Minister in the 
United States, the Chevalier van Rappard, urges that Holland 
needs grain sorely, as it has to take care, not only of its own 
population, but of thousands of interned soldiers and thousands 
of Belgian refugees. Formerly Holland raised large quantities 
of wheat, but economists argued that it was better to buy wheat 
and raise more profitable perishable crops. But when the war 
came both the wheat supply and the sale of the perishable crops by 
export were all but cut off. The Minister adds: “ We are suf- 
fering a great deal and shall go on suffering, but even this is 
better than war.” Perhaps it is if economic reasons only are 
considered ; but there are higher reasons which may yet pre- 
vail in Holland if the opportunity to strike a good blow for the 
world’s liberty occurs. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Senator McKellar, of Tennessee, favors adding to the Food 
Control Bill a provision prohibiting, under penalty of a $10,000 
fine or five years’ imprisonment, or both, any sale to the Govern- 
ment of supplies by Government agents or advisers if they 
have a personal, financial interest in the supplies. 

This proposal, if made law, would legislate the civilian mem- 
bers of the Council of National Defense out of office. Those 
civilians, at the heads of the various boards of the Council, are 
men of experience in trade and transportation and are interested 
in business enterprises. But just because they are interested 
they have, we believe, been specially scrupulous in all contracts. 

The other day there was an outbreak in the Senate against 
the president of a manufacturing concern because he is also 
acting in an advisory capacity in the Council of National 
Defense. According to the testimony read, this person’s crime 
was that of offering contracts to the Government, for signature 
by department officials, for material at a third the price for- 
merly charged to the Government. The price now charged was 
about two cents above the average for the last ten years, not- 
withstanding the great increase in the cost of labor and produe- 
tion. Yet the Senate was informed that “the trusts were 
mobilized at the headquarters of the Council of National 
Defense,” and that “while the boys of the country are being 
mobilized in the military camps, these gentlemen who control 
products which the Government must use are making con- 
tracts for their own use, enrichment, and benefit.” 

_As a matter of fact, with regard to price, the Council of 
National Deiense has saved millions of money to the Govern- 
ment on its supply contracts, not only because of contracts in 
many cases self-denying, but also because of doing away, when- 
ever necessary to save time, with the system of competitive 





bidding in the open market. In this way the Council has been 
able to indicate where orders should be placed for quick pur- 
chases of equipment and at prices nearly always below those 
which the wholesale. buyer would have to pay, and giving only 
a fair margin of profit to the manufacturer, thus eliminating 
the dangers of price inflation which a Government project 
usually brings in its wake when bids are advertised in the open 
market. The purchasing bureaus of the Army and Navy De- 
partments fully appreciate this improved situation. 

The result has been (1) to the Government a saving of both 
time and money in providing supplies for a million soldiers ; 
(2) to the Council no well-founded suspicion of graft, and a 
general verdict of having done at least as much as any other 
agency to put the Nation in its present condition of prepared- 
ness ; finally (3), to the public no material increase in price as 
a result of Grovernment purchases. All this is certainly a con- 
trast from the old slipshod days of “ unloading on the Govern- 
ment ”—the days of rotten contracts in times of National 
emergency. 

But suppose some contracts now entered into, as being the 
best under the circumstances in order to avoid fatal delays, are 
later found to carry excessive prices. The Council has inserted 
into some contracts naming prices for goods to be delivered to the 
Government a clause making them subject to revision pending 
a more accurate ascertainment of costs. Thus a safeguard. is 
established to prevent undue advantage to any contractor. 
Besides, Congress, by its taxing power, can recoup itself. 

In our opinion, the attack in the Senate upon the business 
men who have been serving the Government on the Council of 
National Defense, without a cent of pay, gladly giving their 
own time and strength to the task, is to some extent the 
attempt to gain political advantage at the expense of a willing 
mobilization of the country’s resources and personnel. We are 
glad, therefore, to learn that President Wilson does not approve 
of the addition proposed. In a letter to Senator McKellar the 
President justly declares that to lose the benefit of the expert 
advice of the civilian members of the Council would be a calamity. 


A GOVERNMENTAL ROMANCE 


The safe arrival of American troops on French soil has 
been a cause for tremendous rejoicing. It has also supplied 
cause for a widespread dissatisfaction with the manner in which 
this news was given to the American press. 

Word of the arrival of the American troops came to the pub- 
lie through Mr. Creel’s Committee on Public Information. In- 
stead of giving to the press a simple paraphrase of the official 
telegrams (it is impossible, of course, to give out military mes- 
sages in their original form because of the danger that this may 
help the spies who may have “ listened in” on the original wire- 
less to learn the secrets of our military code), Mr. Creel took it 
upon himself to issue a flamboyant, romantically worded account 
of a battle between our convoying war-ships and German U-boats 
“gathered for what they deemed a slaughter.” The present 
situation is such that the country is still in very great doubt 
as to what really occurred, and as to how serious was the attack 
on our transports. 

Mr. Creel’s method of giving to the publie this important 
item of news has impaired, if not destroyed, whatever confidence 
the country may have had in the statements issued by the Com- 
mittee on Public Information, of which he is the head. At the 
time of his appointment there were many who doubted whether 
he was temperamentally fitted for his post. The newspapers and 
the writers of the country, asa whole, generously and charitably 
refrained from opposing his appointment in the hope, if not the 
faith, that he might prove to possess a sense of responsibility 
not previously demonstrated. Mr. Creel has had as long a trial 
as any man in the present situation has a right to demand. 


TO THOSE REGISTERED FOR SELECTIVE SERVICE 


The Provost Marshal has issued a circular notifying all 
registered men to hold themselves in readiness for appearance 
before the boards which will conduct examinations and consider 
exemptions, 

All registration cards are to be numbered in series running 





from one to the number representing the total number of cards 
in each jurisdiction. From these numbers will be determined 
by lot the order in which registered persons are to be called by 
the various local boards. As soon as the drawing is complete, 
lists showing the order in which these numbers are drawn will 
be published in the press and will be posted at the office of each 
local board. All registered men are advised to acquaint them- 
selves with the numbers which have been assigned to them and 
with the location of the office of the board with which they are 
enrolled. 

Every man is expected to find out for himself the place and 
time of his physical examination and the process by which 
exemptions are to be made. iivery individual registered is to 
be held responsible for securing information as to whether he 
has been drawn or not. As soon as each case is disposed of by 
the action of the examining physician and the many exemption 
boards, the Adjutant-General of each State will notify the men 
who have been selected for military service. Notice that a man 
has been selected for military service does not necessarily order 
such a man into immediate service. The notice to report will 
come when the Government is ready to receive those whom it 
has chosen. 


THE RED CROSS 


On Saturday, July 7, a committee from the Federal Coun- 
cil of Allied Charities, representing nearly a hundred relief 
agencies, unanimously accepted the invitation to co-operate with 
the American Red Cross. The last sign-of opposition vanished 
when Judge Robert S. Lovett, of the Red Cross, made it clear 
that the Red Cross never contemplated the absolute absorption 
of the several independent organizations, but sought merely 
to bring about a concerted effort which would result in econ- 
omy of time, labor, and expense. The co-operation he proposed 
will be in line with the ideas expressed by President Wilson 
on May 10, when, in creating the Red Cross War Council, he 
said: * The best way in which to impart the greatest efficiency 
and energy to the relief work which this war will entail will be to 
concentrate it in the hands of a single experienced organization 
which has been recognized by law and by international conven- 
tion as the public instrumentality for such a purpose.” 

The Red Cross Co-operation Committee has published a memo- 
randum, approved by the Red Cross War Council, which states 
that the National relief societies are to become National auxil- 
iaries of the American Red Cross, and that each auxiliary is to 
retain its name and organization and carry on its present work in 
the United States. This means that an auxiliary may continue 
to raise funds in its own name as it has heretofore. 


FALSE SOCIALISTS AND FALSE AMERICANS 


By an overwhelming vote (21,639 to 2,752), enrolled mem- 
bers of the Socialist party have supported the majority of its 
Executive Committee in its condemnation of the war between 
the United States and Germany as the “ most unjustifiable war 
in the history of the world.’ It was because of the policy of 
the Executive Committee that John Spargo resigned from the 
party, as we reported a month ago. In resigning Mr. Spargo 
declared that the Socialist party had been committed to a pro- 
gramme essentially pro-German. 

Because of the vote of the members of the party in support 
of this programme Mr. J. G. Phelps Stokes and his wife, Rose 
Pastor Stokes, have resigned. They declare that by its action 
the Socialist party “ has recorded itself, to all practical intents, 
as unconcerned as to whether autocracy or democracy triumph in 
the issue of the war.” They go further and denounce “ the party’s 
flagrant disregard nowadays of the methods of democracy.” 
The ‘position that the party has assumed is opposed by other 
prominent Socialists. 

The explanation for the action which the Socialist party has 
taken is that to very large degree in this country it has been 
founded and controlled by German Socialists who have very 
little sympathy with American ideals. Distrust of Socialism in 
the United States has been very largely, not so much a distrust 
of the principles and theories of Socialism on their own account, 
as the distrust of them because they have been advocated by 
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people who are not in sympathy with the ideals of the country. 
The Socialist party has been largely a hyphenate party. Now 
it is showing itself to be such. 

The effect of this vote ought to be wholesome. It will tend 
to segregate a considerable element in the population that is at 
heart un-American, and will place them under their true colors. 
It ought no longer to be possible for an un-American propa- 
ganda to be carried on under the guise of an economic doctrine. 


HOW PARIS RECEIVED PERSHING 


Cable despatches from Paris a month ago told of 
the arrival of General Pershing, the head of the American 
forces, to fight in France. Since then other despatches have told 
of the reception given to our troops as they have landed at a 
French port and have marched in Paris streets. No cable 
account, however, has the freshness of a personal experience. 
Such personal experience is told with simplicity and genuine 
feeling in a letter that has come to our notice from a young 
American college man in the ambulance service. 

Like other Americans in service in France, he has been writ- 
ing home of his impressions in a foreign country under military 
conditions. He describes the various kinds of service that men 
can render there, and discusses their relative importance. He 
reports the discussions as to the probable length of the war, 
declares that “ there is not a man in the Allied armies who will 
not affirm that the Boche is a wonderful fighter,” and assures 
his family that they “ have no idea how the French are count- 
ing on us—not half or quarter as much for money as for men.” 


But his delight in the beauty of Paris, which he is seeing for _ 


the first time, recurs, like a refrain, through his letters. 

It is natural, therefore, that one who has been responding to 
the vividness of new sights in a foreign land, and of new expe- 
riences which are unprecedented in spite of the fact that others 
have had them, should be able to give the following picture : 


The big thing in my mind to-night is not that I am in Sec- 
tion ,+ +. but it is that I was present at one of the most won- 
derful demonstrations to-night that [ever hope to see. General 
Pershing and his staff arrived in Paris this evening, and the 
reception he got was simply wonderful. On all sides of the 
Opera-House thousands and thousands of people were massed, 
extending way up the Boulevard des Capucines and the Made- 
leine up to the Place de la Concorde. Up until the arrival of the 
motors the gendarmes were able to keep the crowd back, but 
once the long train of cars agg seg the crowd closed right in so 
that it was almost impossible for them to move. It was all 
simply marvelous—such enthusiasm and excitement. You cannot 
possibly imagine, and I cannot half convey, the impression I 
should like to. All the women were passing flowers of various 
kinds at the cars, and the girl I was with threw a whole bouquet 
of roses into Pershing, who caught them and thanked her. If 
you can imagine some of this. tumult you cannot possibly con- 
ceive of the riot when Joffre’s car came along. It was just like 
bucking a stone wall for his chauffeur to make any progress at 
all. And after him such a glorious sight—the first American 
soldiers on French soil! They were, in fact, some little distance 
behind him and the crowd had begun to break up, thinking the 
parade was over. One sight of those trucks and C and I 
simply bolted across the square and up on to the running- 
boards. I can hardly oneuiad what I said, for my heart was 
in my mouth, but I did some shaking of hands. 








Such a description as this can leave no doubt as to the wel- 
come our forees will have in France. The men who will be 
selected to go in those forces are of the favored of the earth. 

Among those who have offered themselves for special duty 
and who have been accepted are the four sons of ex-President 
Roosevelt. The youngest, Quentin Roosevelt, is undergoing 
training as anaviator. The other three have been in the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Two of them—Major Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., and Captain Archibald Roosevelt—are now in 
France, and Kermit Roosevelt (who was with his father on the 
African trip) has just accepted the opportunity of a commis- 
sion in the British army for service in tees. Dr. Rich- 
ard Derby, the son-in-law of Mr. Roosevelt, is in the Medical 
Reserve. A son of ex-President Taft, Charles P. Taft, 2d, 
has enlisted in the Regular Army. Recently The Outlook 
printed the portraits of the sons of Cabinet members who are 
in military or naval service or undergoing training for such 
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Every such man is doing his part to justify the wel- 


service. 
come that France has given to General Pershing and to our 
troops in France. 


CHINA 

The week ending -July 11 was important in China’s history. 
During that week the monarchist forces made a supreme effort 
to re-establish the throne. They were resisted by the forces of 
the Republic. These forces consisted of the Parliamentary party 
and the Cabinet party. The conflicting elements in the recent 
revolution had represented a triangular fight—the monarch- 
ists, the Parliamentarians, and the so-called Cabinet party ; 
hut now the monarchist group made the two other groups tem- 
porarily allies. 

At first the monarchists, led by Chang Hsun, had a show of 
success, occupying Peking, the capital, and a wide district about 
it, and imprisoning President Li Yuan-hung. But Chang Hsun 
overplayed. his hand. A fatal mistake was his execution of 
Prince Pu Lun, closely related to the Manchu Imperial family, 
the representative of China at the St. Louis Exposition, and, 
despite his Imperial connections, President of the first Chinese 
Republican Parliament. Ever since the establishment of the 
Republic Prince Pu Lun has been loyal to it, and when 
approached by Chang Hsun with a proposal to aid in restoring 
the monarchy advised against it. For this he was put to death. 
The act alienated many military chieftains more or less in 
sympathy with the monarchists. 

The week began with fighting at Langfang, some thirty-five 
miles south of Peking. Meanwhile, foreigners and Chinese fled 
to the city of Tientsin, fearing loot and murder at the capital. 
The legations armed themselves for defense, and to keep access 
to the capital open the diplomatic representatives warned 
those in control that the international protocol of 1901 between 
China and the Powers requires freedom of railway communica- 
tion. 

The fighting resulted in Chang’s defeat. He withdrew his 
forces to the capital, and now is reported to have further re- 
treated into that part of it known as the Imperial City, which 
contains the so-called Temple of Heaven. This “ Temple” is 
really a large inclosed space dotted with blue-domed temples, 
and was the scene of the most sacred rites under the old 
régime. The Imperial City is filled with irreplaceable relics of 
old China, and Chang’s withdrawal into it as a place of refuge 
indicates his intention to hold China’s priceless edifices as a 
pawn for his personal safety. 

On Chang's approach to Peking, the Republican Govern- 
ment was removed to Nanking, the old Chinese capital, where 
Feng Kuo-chang, the Vice-President of the Republic, has de- 
clared that he has assumed the temporary Presidency. He has 
so informed Tuan Chi-jui, formerly Minister of War, and the 
weader of the Cabinet party, who had been deposed by the 
President on the suspicion that he had “ sold out ” China to 
Japan. 

The Cabinet party aspires to conduct the Government without 
responsibility to Parliament. This would mean really a dictator- 
ship. Chang was clever enough to see his opportunity, and had 
stepped in between the Cabinet party and the Parliamentary 
party by making a compromise proposal, namely, that there 
should be constitutionalism and a parliament, but that the 
executive should be an émperor. 

With the collapse of the Manchu movement, the question 
now is, which of the other two elements will control the 
situation? The Parliamentary party appeals to a far wider 
sympathy throughout the world than does the Cabinet party ; 
but, as China’s supreme need is solidarity and centralization of 
control, the Cabinet party may for a time be’successful. 

Whether, however, one or the other gains the ascendency, 
another feature should not be overlooked. We find it reflected 
in a just-published appeal to the military governors of China 
from President Li shortly before the attempted overthrow of the 
Republic. Matters were already in such a condition of unrest 
that he said: “In this present disturbed state, China, like 
Korea, may be brought to the condition of a protectorate, in 
which there will be neither republic nor any restoration of the 
Manchu dynasty.” This was the Chinese President’s warning 
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against dissensions which might bring China to a state of 
dependency upon Japan. 


THE ARIZONA COPPER STRIKE 


Arizona produces a third of the copper output of the 
United States. At present there is an entire suspension of 
work in the Arizona copper mines. Why is this? The workers 
demand better conditions as to time and wages. Perhaps they 
should have them. If so, one would think that the International 
Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter Workers would be respon- 
sible for the situation. But its President, Charles H. Moyer, 
disclaims any authority or responsibility for the strike. He 
charges that the trouble is due to the activity of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. The operators add that when this fact 
is coupled with the fact that the most violent agitators and 
Industrial Workers of the World are Austrians, no further 
evidence should be necessary to show the ultimate influence 
responsible for the situation. 

With reference to this strike Mr. Moyer, in response to our 
inquiry, has sent the following despatch to The Outlook : 


The fact that Industrial Workers of the World called strike 
at Butte, Montana, Jerome, Miami, Globe, Bisbee, and Hum- 
boldt, Arizona, all at same time and are active in attempt 
to close down copper smelter at El Paso, Texas, and copper 
mines and smelters in Utah, and their declaration that one will 
not start until all others have recognized their unreasonable 
demands and recognize their organization, is confirmation of my 
charge they are not only endeavoring to discredit our organiza- 
tion be calling their followers on strike in camps where we are 
organized, then practicing direct action and sabotage and charg- 
ing it to our members, but —— their lying statements and 
poisonous work have created such dissension among a number 
of our locals as entirely to destroy them. 


It appears, then, that this strike is not so distinctively a 
conflict between labor and capital as a conflict between two 
rival labor organizations. 

There was a picturesque occurrence at Jerome on July 10, 
when hundreds of miners and other citizens, some with rifles 
and others with pick handles, cleared the town of the agitators 
whom they considered undesirable. Sixty-seven of those per- 
sons were herded together, searched, loaded into cattle cars, 
and sent to a point some thirty miles away. At Globe, another 
mining center, there was some shooting, but order has been 
restored by the Federal troops. 

The operators have asked for representatives of the Federal 
Government to visit the districts and investigate. The Govern- 
ment has appointed ex-Governor George W. P. Hunt to act as 
special conciliator at large. Thus the present Governor, 
Thomas E. Campbell, may find his position made somewhat 
more difficult, for a man who has fought him and is still con- 
testing his election is appointed to a position where friendliest 
and frankest co-operation is essential. 


THE KNEELING CHILDREN OF 
PARIS 


Wet our troops marched through the streets of Paris 


on Independence Day, they were pelted with flowers 
and were greeted with shouts by the crowds. So were 
the envoys of France hailed and applauded by the throngs in 
American cities. But there was one thing that happened in Paris 
that did not happen here. That is told in a cable despatch in a 
single sentence: “ The Americans were greatly surprised to see a 
number of children kneel in the street as the flag was carried by.” 
For nearly three years France has been resisting invaders of 
unimaginable cruelty. For nearly three years cities and villages 
of France have been subjected to ruinous bombardment. For 
nearly three years men of France—fathers of families, brothers, 
and sons—have made of their bodies a parapetagainst the bullets 
and shells of the aggressors. For nearly three years women and 
children of France have been suffering unspeakable woe. Over 
all the land there has been darkness, and among all the people 
there has been pain. . 
And for the most part of these three years America, the sister 
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republic of France, kept out of war. During these months upon 
months the American flag was kept safely furled at home. 
\Vhen the heroism of the French sons, brothers, and fathers in 
their resistance to the forces of tyranny was recounted to us, when 
the desolation of the land under the invader was described, when 
the ery of the women and children of France reached our ears, 
and our instinct commanded us to rise and go to their help, we 
were told that we must preserve our own peace and prosperity, 
that we must be for America first, that war was wicked and 
we must have no part in it. And France never complained and 
never reproached us. Now, at last, we are where we ought to 
he—by the side of those who are fighting for the preservation 
of democracy and of the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. And as our flag is unfurled in Paris, French 
children kneel. 

Early in the war Rostand wrote a poem about the American 
flag. He told of a German reaching up and cutting out the 
stars, hoping thereby that he might destroy the idealism for 
‘which our Nation has stood. Then Rostand told how the night 
wind came, and the desecrated flag, lifting its folds in the breeze, 
showed through its torn field the very stars in the heavens. 

For some of the people of France the flag of the United 
States may have such symbolism ; but not for the little French 
children that knelt in the street. For them it meant only 
succor and a helping hand in the dark. And the children of 
France, as they kneel in the presence of our flag, are nearer the 
heart of the truth than even the French poet; for there is no 
true idealism possible to those who refuse to give help to men, 
women, and little children suffering in the defense of ideals. 
There is now a new glory in the flag, and those who are bear- 
ing it and will bear it on the battlefield of Europe will find no 
greater tribute than that paid to them by the kneeling children 
of Paris. Our soldiers will have rendered their country the 
highest service, inasmuch as they have done it unto the least 
of these. 


NO DISTINCTIONS AMONG LOYAL 
CITIZENS 


The American Red Cross has been cautioned by the State 
Department not to include in its units for service in the coun- 
tries of our allies Americans who were born in Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Turkey, or Bulgaria, or whose parents were born 
in those lands. The reason given for the warning is that the 
presence of such Americans in our Red Cross units would 
cause concern and anxiety to the officials of the Allied Gov- 
ernments. 

There is scarcely any sacrifice that we ought not to be willing 
to make for the cause in which we are engaged; but we ought 
not to offer or consent to sacrifice the very thing that is at 
stake in this war. We are not fighting a territorial battle, but 
a battle of ideals. All who believe in democracy and liberty and 
the right of men to be civilized and humane and the obligation 
of governments to be moral are on our side. To reject them 
because of their birth or parentage is to deny the very thing 
that we are fighting for. 

There must be some way found, and found speedily, to correct 
the gross blunder by which our Government has consented to 
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the branding of those loyal Americans who happen to be natives 
of Germany or born of natives of Germany with the mark of 
suspicion. The United States has a right to demand that its 
citizens be loyal to it; but also the loyal citizen has a right to 
expect that his country shall be loyal to him. 

If it were not for Americans of British birth or descent who 
fought against British tyranny, there would never have been an 
America to fight for to-day. Our Government must see to it 
that Americans of German birth or German descent who are 
willing to spend their lives in service to this country against 
German tyranny shall be accorded, not only by our own offi- 
cials, but by the officials of our allies, the same honor and trust 
that are accorded to other Americans. 


TO AN AGNOSTIC 


In the article entitled “ 1f God Reigns” in your issue of June 
13, 1917, the following statements occur: “ Jesus is called King 
of Kings and Lord of Lords. How did he exercise his authority ? 
Only over those who accepted it. His subjects were all voluntary 
subjects. . . . Jesus would exercise no authority except over 
those who yielded to this authority,” ete., ete. 

I should be greatly interested in hearing how you reconcile 
such statements as the above with the following texts from the 
Gospels : 

‘1. “ He that believeth not shall be damned.” 
2. “ Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.” 
AGNOSTIC. 


Jesus never said, “ He that believeth not shall be damned.” 
The last twelve verses of the Gospel of Mark (9-20) are a sup- 
plement or appendix, or probably two supplements, added by 
some unknown copyist to complete a book which had been left 
incomplete. See the “ Twentieth Century New Testament ” or 
any modern-school commentary. 

The other saying you quote is found in Christ’s dramatic 
picture of the Last Judgment, in which he welcomes to 
celestial companionship with himself and his Father those who 
befriended the sick, the sorrowful, the friendless, and condemns 
to eternal punishment those who have never done so. And 
he declares that neither class knew him; therefore the one class 
could not have accepted nor the other class have rejected his 
authority. 

In the parable of the Rich Man and Lazarus Christ sends to 
hell the rich man for leaving the beggar at his door uncared for. 
When Christ cries out to the Pharisees, “* How can ye escape 
the damnation of hell?” it is not because of their opinions, but 
because they devour “ widows’ houses, and for a pretense make 
long prayers.” 

The Church has often condemned men for their theological 
opinions ; Jesus never. He condemns them for inhumanity to 
man. 

If you want to know what Jesus Christ taught, do not go to 
the creeds and theologies ; go to the original documents. They 
are quite accessible. Read the first three Gospels. Read them 
not critically, to pick flaws in Christ’s character, conduct, or 
teaching. Read them appreciatively, to find out what there is 
in his character, conduct, and teaching which has made him the 
admiration of such agnostics as the English John Stuart Mill 
and the French Ernest Renan. 


WHAT SOME AMERICANS THINK OF EAST ST. LOUIS 


AST ST. LOUIS has recently occupied an unenviable 

but a well-merited place in the forum of public opinion. 
As the home of the most destructive race riot of recent 
years this Northern city has brought upon itself the castigation of 
editors and public men both North and South. The immediate 
cause of this riot (which broke out on July 1, and raged for the 
larger part of two days) is still shrouded in doubt, but it is pain- 
fully evident that during the progress of the riot Negro men were 
hunted to death and their wives and children burned within 
tlie walls of their homes. Whether or not the spirit of riot will 
flare up again in East St. Louis seems at present to depend 


more upon the strong arm of military force than upon the self- 
restraint of her citizens. 

The opinion of Governor Lowden, of Llinois, is the opinion 
of the whole country. After a visit on July 3 to East St. Louis 
he said: 


I have been weighted down since I visited those hospitals last 
night, since I saw those charred ruins of homes, since I saw the 
havoe this riot wrought. . . . A stain rests upon Ilinois—a stain 
that will remain. We cannot erase it if we would. . . . 

We in the North have been in the habit frequently of criti- 
cising our Southern friends for their treatment of the Negro. 
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. . « I tell you that I know of no outrages that have been perpe- 
trated in the South that surpass the conditions I found in East 
St. Louis, in our own beloved State. 


Mr. Roosevelt, during a reception to the Russian Commis- 
sion in New York, courageously faced the issue raised by the 
East St. Louis riots. In Carnegie Hall, from the same platform 
on which sat the Russian Commission, Mr. Roosevelt said : 

Before I extend my greetings to these envoys I want to say 
a word to you, a word I should not leave unsaid. Before I speak 
of justice and liberty to Russia we should do justice within our 
own household. There has been an appalling outbreak of savagery 
in the race riots in East St. Louis—race riots which, as far as we 
can see, had no real provocation, and, whether there was provo- 
cation or not, waged with such appalling brutality as to leave a 
stain on the name of America. 

It behooves us to express our deep condemnation of acts that 
give the lie to our words. It is our duty to demand that the 
governmental representatives whose business it is shall use with 
ruthless sternness every instrumentality at their command to 

yunish murder, whether committed by whites against blacks or 

Packs against whites. 

This statement of Mr. Roosevelt’s called forth at the time 
the emphatic protest of Mr. Gompers, who declared that the 
race riots, detestable though they were, had been caused by the 
unfair importation of Negro labor from the South. This indi- 
rect apology for the rioters called forth a second energetie pro- 
test from. Mr. Roosevelt, and for a little while it seemed as 
though the reception to the Russian envoys would be forced to 
take second place to the discussion of what many might consider 
solely an American domestic problem. But it is not merely a 
domestic problem. That riot was an attempt to terrorize a com- 
munity into submission ; and “ frightfulness ” is a menace to all 
mankind, whether we call it Schrecklichkeit when practiced by 
the Prussians in Belgium or France, or call it a race riot when 
practiced by a mob of whites in an American city. 

Naturally enough, many Southern newspapers have seized 
upon the Kast St. Louis riots as an opportunity to point the 
accusing finger at those Northern critics who have been most 
vehement in denouncing the South for its attitude toward the 
Negro. A typical editorial of this kind appears in the “ Courier- 
Journal” of Louisville, Kentucky. The “ Courier-Journal” 
Says: 

It would be indeed a strange dénowement and a kind of poetic 
justice if, after the ungenerous treatment bestowed upon the 
South by the public opinion of the North in the matter of this 
Negro question, the chalice of race poison should be put to the 
North’s own lips. . . . If East St. Louis were in Kentucky, the 
newspapers north of us would be on their hind legs howling for 
dear life. 


It can be said in fairness to such Northern papers as the 
New York “ Evening Post ” and the Chicago “ Tribune,” which 
have been the bitterest critics of Southern lynching, that they 
have been, in the present instance, equally bitter in their con- 
demnation of this Sethe atrocity. Danis this fact, there is 
more than enough truth in the arraignment by the Atlanta 
* Constitution ” to make the reproach of that journal unpleas- 
ant reading for Northern eyes : 

Disdainful of law or decency, disregardful of pone or mil- 
itary authority, all day long and for half the night the blood- 
crazed mobs howled and fought and destroyed—employing 
stones, bludgeons, knives, firearms, and the torch! The number 
of dead Negroes as a result of the day’s rioting cannot be ap- 
proximately estimated until a search of the charred ruins can be 
made. 

And this all happened in the home State of Abraham Lincoln, 
who guaranteed the black man freedom from bondage and 
equality before the law! 


~~ 
~ 


oe 


Here is the concluding advice of the Atlanta “ Constitution 

As to those colored folk who have escaped with their lives, they 
had better come back home, where they were well off. And those 
who have not gone North can thank their lucky stars that they 
have stuck by the South, where every man is safeguarded in the 
right to work—and to live in peace and security if he works and, 
leads the life of a decent, self-respecting citizen ! 


Not all Southern papers, however, are as certain as the 
Atlanta “Constitution that the exodus of Negroes to the 
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North followed solely as a result of the blandishment of North- 
ern labor agents. Any one who has recently traveled through 
the South knows that there are many Southern men and women 
who ascribe the exodus of Negrves from the South in part to 
the unsanitary conditions in which the average Negro is forced 
to dwell, to a lack of school facilities for the colored race, and 
to the uneconomic system of tenant farming which still hampers 
the agricultural efforts of a large part of the South. 

The New York “ Tribune ” quotes two editorials from South- 
ern papers which have looked upon the East St. Louis riots 
with their eyes open. The first is from the Houston (Texas) 
“ Post :” 

In the towns and cities the Negroes are dissatisfied with their 
living conditions. They are not disturbed about politics or social 
equality, but the insanitary surroundings amid which cireum- 
stances compel them to exist are unsatisfactory, and the white 
people owe it to their own welfare to improve those conditions. 

Even worse conditions obtain on many of the plantations, and 
added to all of the drawbacks common to the towns and cities is 
the other fact that the rural schools for Negro children, where 
they exist at all, are a joke. 

Another cause of Negro discontent lies in the widely prevalent 
and largely justified belief among the Negroes that there is one 
law for the white man and another for the Negro. The instances 
in the court records of the State which prove this to be true are 
too numerous to be recited here. 


The Savannah “ Morning News” does not believe that the 
solution of the problem caused by the emigration of Negro 
labor from the South is to be found in the application of 
coercive measures to prevent the Negro departing from the 
location which has so long been his home. This Georgia paper 
says : 

Would it not be the part of reason to look about us and find 
out why the Negro is so fixed in his determination to go else- 
where, instead of arbitrarily seeking to stay his departure or to 
frighten him into staying by picturing to him the disadvantages 
of the life he will have to live in the North? If the Negro is 
discontented in the South, there is undoubtedly a reason for his. 
discontentment. This reason may be partly fancied, but it can- 
not be wholly so; a race of people does not break every natural 
tie and go into strange lands because of an entirely fancied 
grievance. 

Consider the matter selfishly or altruistically, as you please, 
there is no escape from the conclusion that the obligation to 
understand the Negro’s view-point is resting upon the best white 
people of the South heavily, or that this obligation is of the most 
pressing immediacy. 


If the North and South can get together on such a basis for 
action as has been outlined by the Savannah “ Morning News,” 
we shall have gone along way towards eradicating many of the 
contributing causes to such a disaster as has occurred in East 
St. Louis. . 

In view of the fact that such occurrences as the Kast-St. 
Louis riots and the recent ghastly lynching in the neighborhood 
of Memphis, Tennessee, have caused the growth of a tremen- 
dous feeling of discouragement and fear among the Negroes 
both North and South, it is gratifying to record the faet that 
in the South, at least, the number of recorded lynehings during 
the first six months of 1917 has been very much less than dur- 
ing the same periods in 1915 and in 1916. According to statis- 
tics compiled by the head of the Division of Records and Re- 
search of Tuskegee Institute, Professor Monroe N. Work, 
there were thirty-four lynchings during this period in 1915, 
twenty-five lynchings in 1916, and only fourteen lynchings in 
1917. Professor Work states that in ten imstances by the 
bravery of officers of the law mobs were thwarted and lynchiig 
prevented. Of those lynched thirteen were Negroes and one 
was a white man. Four of those put to death—one white man 
and three Negroes—were charged with the crime of rape. One 
of those lynched was a Negro woman, reported to have been of 
unsound mind, who in resisting arrest wounded an officer of 
the law. 

The decrease in the number of lynchings is a happy augury 
for the future; but so long as a single man, black or white, is 
put to death by mob violence within the confines of the United 
States without due process of law, America cannot hold itself 
free from shame. 
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OVERCOMING DEAFNESS 


WHAT A CENTURY HAS ACCOMPLISHED 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ORE than one hundred years ago little Alice Gogswell, 
of Hartford, lost her hearing through scarlet fever. 
Instead of “ bowing to the chastening of Providence,” 

according to the fashion of the time, her father, aroused to the 
deprivations of other sufferers, devoted his resources to their 
alleviation and cure. Having ascertained that there were in the 
United States two thousand deaf persons, and no provision 
whatever for their happiness or development, he sent Dr. 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, whose friendly interest had helped his 
little daughter, to study in Europe the results of four hundred 
years of experiment. France it was which most willingly came 
to our aid, the Paris Institution for the Deaf sending Laurent 

Clere to help Dr. Gallaudet in this country. 

In 1817 the two opened in Hartford the school whose centen- 
nial anniversary lately brought together hundreds of alumni and 
delegates, many prominent educators from all parts of the coun- 
try, ‘the Conventions of American Instructors of the Deaf, of 
the Gallaudet College Alumni, and of the National Association 
of the Deaf. A large harvest from one little French seed ! 

One feature of the celebration was a pageant, beautifully 
given in the evening on the grounds of the school, in which 
pupils and citizens, including descendants of Gallaudet and 
Clere, portrayed the progress of care of the deaf in European 
countries, Dr. Gallaudet’s difficulties in his search, and the 
development of his work in this spot. 

But the centennial celebration and conventions alike dealt less 
with the past than with the future. One room in the building 
of 1821 held books and furniture of that day, but many rooms 
were filled by the exhibitions of the handiwork which assures 
to the pupils an independent livelihood. The souvenir pro- 
gramme, guiltless of one “ printer’s. error,” spoke well for the 
school’s printing department, But even the “ demonstrations ” 
by mall of various schools were given less as evidence of 
achievement than of progress toward a high goal. All agreed in 
treating deafness not as an affliction to be endured, but a handi- 
cap to be overcome, a challenge to ingenuity. 

Each method of instruction had its advocates, supported by 
results—theories had been left at home. Interpreters, them- 
selves a fascinating study of the effect of personality upon 
motions, swiftly gesticulated the speeches into the eager eyes 
doing duty for useless ears, and all over the hall ran the silent 
interchange of comment. 

Most speakers stressed the acquisition of speech and “ hear- 
ing,” leaving intellectual development to be worked out later. 
One urged development of whatever power of hearing might be 
latent. A child, he said, often hears more than it re: alizes, because 
sound impressions have never been associated with objects or 
facts. Thirty-five per cent of his pupils had responded to ten 
minutes daily of individual training. Several use music for 


voice pitch. Pupils could tell from vibration which of various 
unseen instruments had produced a certain note, and could 
reproduce the note, thus learning modulation. Totally deaf 
children gave emotional sentences, suggested by their teacher 
or the audience, with natural intonation. The study of music, 
instrumental or vocal, band practice, drill or dancing, help to 
overcome the sense of isolation. So also does training in the 
little social courtesies. Lip-reading is carried even into the study 
of foreign languages, opening many avenues of usefulness. The 
vocational schools are finding and filling constantly new open- 
ings for successful work. Agriculture, poultry raising, the 
mana arts, printing, and teac ‘hing the deaf are the principal 

‘ations recommended. For the first two the dislike of the 
Fe af for country life is the chief obstacle. 

The question as to the withdrawal of feeble-minded and partly 
deaf children from the public schools and their prompt separa- 
tion from one another aroused argument, one side seeing chiefly 
the tribulations of the teacher and possible slow advance of 
the normal pupil, the other the stimulus of normal companion- 
ship to the partially deaf, and the strong probability that many 
“ feeble-minded ” are inattentive and stupid because of imper- 
fect hearing. With observation and patience the teacher could 
save many. One “border-line case,” at first condemned as 
feeble-minded, after three long years of effort without visible 
result, developed into a normal ¢ ‘itizen, self- supporting and happy. 
In too many eases children whom patient effort might have 
saved are doomed to lifelong association with the feeble-minded. 

Doctors urged frequent inspection of the ear and earlier care 
of any ailment, particularly in children’s diseases, which still 
cause too large a proportion of trouble. Infantile paralysis 
affects the auditory nerve. In scarlet fever the trouble is 
infection, and care should begin with earliest convalescence. 
The “lassitude of parents,” their failure to notice their chil- 
dren’s actions, may have deplorable results. But, unless abso- 
lutely necessary, removal from family life is undesirable. 

The most spectacular “ exhibit” was an eleven-year-old boy 
from the Halifax school, blind and deaf since he was nine 
months old. With only a few months of training beyond the 
little knowledge his mother could impart, he can understand 
questions spe sed into the palm, and answer intelligibly, imme- 
diately challenging any unfamiliar word. An ex xceptionally 
clever boy, of educated parentage, he is wonderfully repaying 
the devoted work of his teacher. 

The many alumni, “listening ” eagerly to tales of progress, 
giving their experiences of ric +h and happy lives, greeting each 
other with their strange silent hilarity, unconsciously bore wit- 
ness to the power of education. Those who say that the deaf 
have no sense of humor should have seen these groups. 
CAROLINE DemiInG Camp. 
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HOW AUSTRALIA IS HANDLING HER PROBLEMS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ILITARY and naval preparedness, regulation of the 
people’s food supply and the cost of living generally, an 
ever-mounting tide of labor unrest—these, perhaps, are 
ett’ three greatest problems before the American Nation at this 
“time. How America answers these questions now will affect her 
entire future history. This threefold problem—this troublous 
trinity—bristles with formidable difficulties. It is of interest to 
turn to what has been accomplished by a sister democracy, that 
Wwe may profit by the actual experience of a kindred people and 
not seek solutions in merely empirical experiments. 
Australia, an Anglo-Saxon democracy, has much in common 
with the United States; her people speak the same language, 
live beneath pr actically the same code of common law, have 


established much the same institutions, enjoy the same tradi- 
tions of liberty in speech and act, are drawn from much the 
same original stocks. Australia has dealt with Asiatic immigra- 
tion. Australia has a Pacific Ocean seaboard open to the Orient. 
Australia has stood face to face with the national defense 
problem. Australia has been torn by struggles innumerable 
between labor and capital. Americans in gener: ral know little of 
the great southern island-continent—less, I found, than Austra- 
lians know of the United States. They should become better 
acquainted. To clear the ground let us remember these things 
about the Commonwealth. — 

She covers almost as much territory as the United States, al- 
though her population is less than that of Greater New York City. 
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She leads the world in the sheep-farming industry. There are no 
kangaroos in the streets of Greater Sydney, a fine modern city 
of a million people. Wallabies do not skip lightsomely about 
the sacred precincts of the Federal buildings in Melbourne, the 
capital city, which has a population approximating 700,000, and 
which boasts the world’s largest railway station. The country 
is not to any extent inhabited by the aboriginal “ blackfellows,” 
who number at most 100,000, and who are a rapidly vanishing 
race. 

Her vast, sparsely populated territory lies at the very back 
door of Asia, with its teeming millions. Small wonder that one 
of the first acts of her sentient nationhood was to prohibit abso- 
lutely all Asiatic immigration. “ White Australia,” the great- 
est of her national policies, slams her door in the face of all 
Oriental peoples. This drastic step was taken in frank fear of 
Japan. 

Then followed the universal military training laws; they 
were the corollary of the Asiatie Exclusion Act, for such a 
strong policy is worthless if it cannot be backed up by force in 
face of possible opposition. By the Defense Acts of 1903 and 
1904 all male inhabitants of Australia between the ages of 
eighteen and sixty were made liable to serve in the defense 
forces in time of war. More recent acts make military. training 
and service compulsory in time of peace. By the Act of 1909 
compulsory training was made law for the first time in any 
English-speaking community. This training is as follows: 
from twelve to fourteen years of age in the junior cadets ; from 
fourteen to eighteen in the senior cadets; from eighteen to 
twenty-six in the citizen forces. The military cannot be used in 
labor disputes ; that is one of the conditions laid down in their 
oath. 

A navy has been established, also. Till quite recently Austra- 
lia had an agreement with Great Britain by which the mother 
country took care of the Commonwealth’s naval protection. 
Now, not only has the country a fine young navy of her own, 
but the Government doe kyards at Cockatoo Island. near Sydney, 
are equipped to turn out the finest and largest war- vessels de- 
manded by modern naval science. The antipodeans already 
have learned the value of an adequate navy; had it not been 
for the ceaseless vigils of the battle-cruiser Australia the Ger- 
man squadron operating in the Pacific during the early days of 
the war could have laid Sydney in ruins and levied tribute on 
any of the coast cities. But the Australia carried too heavy an 
armament for the Kaiser’s men-of-war, which were sunk after- 
wards by the British off the Falkland Islands. The Australian 
cruiser Sydney, too, ended the career of the German raider 
Emden off the Cocos Islands. The German had played havoc 
to the tune of $10,000,000 among Allied shipping before the 
guns of the Sydney pounded her into scrap-iron. 

When Great Britain declared war on Germany—August 4, 
1914~—Andrew Fisher, then Prime Minister of Australia, an- 
nounced that the Commonwealth stood with the motherland “ to 
the last man and the last shilling.” Since then between a quarter 
of a million and three hundred thousand men have been sent to 
one or another of the battle-fronts or are under training at home— 
in Egypt, in Great Britain, or elsewhere. Every man was raised 
and completely fitted out with full war equipment in the Common- 
wealth. Soldiers from Australia and New Zealand took pos- 
session of German New Guinea and German Samoa. Thus has 
this lusty young new nation borne herself in her great testing 
time. 

Union labor controls the Australian Federal Government. 
Union labor controls five out of the six State Legislatures, 
Union labor controls the municipal councils of most of the big 
cities, 

When the Watson Labor Ministry first took power in 1904, a 
Japanese statesman, astounded at the news, said: “ The coolie 
classes have captured the Government in Australia.” Of course 
this was an exaggeration— indeed, a caricature —of the fact, for 
nowhere in the world are the masses less like coolies and better 
educated than in Australia. Under such conditions, one might 
expect spectacular rises to fame and fortune. W.M. Hughes 
is Prime Minister to-day. He electrified London by the ring- 
ing patriotism of his speeches early in 1916. He sat at the 
Paris Economic Conference of the Allies, and told how he had 
smashed the German control of his country’s metal output. 
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And only a few years ago he was mending umbrellas for 
living on the streets of Sydney! Fisher, Hughes’s predecessor 
as Prime Minister, and now Australian High Commissioner in 
London, worked down a coal mine. Senator Pearce, War Minis- 
ter, was a carpenter. 

The eight-hour day is law throughout the country. It is the 
very basis of Australian industrial unionism. The eight-hour 
day was first put into practice in New Zealand as long ago 
as 1848—the year gold was discovered in California. It 
became law in the various Australian States between 1855 
and 1896, in which year the last State adopted the eight-hour 
day. Some trades have secured a forty-four-hour week, a few 
even have a forty-two-hour week. Four centuries ago in his 
“ Utopia” Sir Thomas More taught that two hours a day are 
enough for men to toil if employed only in producing for the 
world’s necessities instead of for employers’ profits. 

There was much ado in the press recently abeut how far the 
United States is behind Canada and Australia in the matter of 
compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. Two bodies deal with: 
wages regulation and employment conditions in Australia—a 
Wages Board and an Industrial Arbitration Court. The prin- 
ciple of referring industrial disputes to a properly constituted 
body is a quarter of a century old there. Strikes and lockouts 
equally are prohibited under pena!t, of a $5,000 fine. At that 
the unions call a strike whenever they choose. So jealously is 
the personal liberty of the subject guarded that a decision of 
the Arbitration Court ordering striking Newcastle coal trim- 
mers back to work has been upset by the Supreme Court. of 
New South Wales, which held that the Arbitration Court had 
no power to make men work if they did not wish to do so. 
Wages Boards fix absolute minimum wages. 

And withal industrial strife is rampant. This is due, I think, 
to the fact that the long-protracted war between capital and 
labor was fought with intense class bitterness. Bad feeling still 
runs high in the breasts of workingmen now in a position to 
wreak what the ‘y deem just vengeance upon the employing class. 
Labor hardly as yet has found its voice ; is, to a great extent. 
inarticulate—* an infant erying for the light, and with no lan- 
guage but a ery.” Labor has hardly grown used to its unac- 
customed vestments of executive authority. Labor can hardly 
be expected to use its freshly won power with ail discretion at 
all times. Lastly, Australian labor movements sufter from a 

~ause that has operated with disastrous effect in the United 
States—that is, ignorant Anarchists, flocking in from older 
countries with nothing but the memory of their wrongs and 
their passionate, wild desire for a new order to serve them in 
the stead of reason, frequently precipitate crises when they find 
themselves in an atmosphere of freedom which they are not suf- 
ficiently well balanced to appreciate. Perhaps a hasty, biased 
view of Australia’s everlasting labor troubles might lead one to 
the same scathing judgment as recently was passed by a com- 
mission of American business men ; but Australian and Amer- 
ican view-points on this matter are ‘at such polar extremes that 
no mutual understanding is possible. This was well put in the 
Sydney “ Morning Herald: 

“Can it be wondered at in circumstances such as these [a « 
the prevalence of almost daily strikes] that an American 

trade commission should report that Australia is facing a 

t period of decadence and dry rot,’ that industrial legislation i is 
making this country ‘a breeding-ground of loafers and idlers,’ 
and * has practically destroyed all hope of reward from personal 
ambition among the workers,’ and has served merely to level up 
and level down ‘ the whole class to one standard of opportunity ’? 
Such is the finding of business men sent to this country person- 
ally to investigate . . . industrial conditions ... here. But is the 
finding just? Is it a fair [representation of conditions locally 
prevailing ? 

“ We must first of all realize that American standards are not 
our standards. The ideal of the American workingman is to 
become independent, to become an employer, to become wealthy. 
In keeping that ideal ever before him he is essentially indivicd- 
ualistic. He is prepared to work hard and to work long as long 
as he is well paid for his labor. The Australian worker adopts 
an entirely different criterion of progress. He, too, has ambi- 
tions. He wants to become more comfortable, . . . to have more 
money to spend. ... But he looks rather to the class than to 
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the individual. He wants an advance for all, not for the picked 
ones. He does not see that there is any particular advantage in 
a few of his class forcing their way out of the ruck, and possibly 
becoming millionaires, unless all can share the good things. So 
he is quite prepared to sanction some leveling down if on the 
whole he can seé some leveling up.” 

In labor-controlled Australia sweating has been kicked out 
of business. Child labor laws see to it that the “ golden age” 
of youth loses none of its brightness by tender hands and unde- 
veloped bodies being set jp tasks beyond their strength and 
years. Factories and Shops Acts, endowing an army of inspectors 
with unlimited powers of examination and inquiry, protect life, 
health, and limbs of the worker to the full. Women employ ees 
are ‘especially cared for by humane provisions. Employers’ 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Acts penalize careless 
or callous masters. Old age pensions make easy the last steps 
on the downward road of life for those who otherwise would find 
them hard indeed ; invalid pensions also are allotted the indigent 
sick. Maternity allowances have been paid since 1912. Local 
option isin vogue everywhere. Adult suffrage has been granted. 
South Australia was the first State to give women the tight to 
ballot—just twenty years ago. All the States have e systems of 
Government loans to farmers. 

In New South Wales a Necessary Commodities Commission 
tixes the price of foodstuffs. Big business, preparing to reap fat 
war-time profits, emitted an indignant belch that drowned for a 
period even the popular clamor—* No juggling with the neces- 
sities of life!” Big business wriggled. Big business squirmed. 
Finally big business subsided. People had watched the same 
contortions before ; they did not worry. In the neighboring State 
of Victoria there was no Necessary Commodities Commission. 
And Victoria paid 60 cents a pound for butter while New South 
Wales was paying at the most 36 cents, at the least 30 cents. 
A Fair Rents Court, to which repair all who feel themselves 
victims of “landlordism,” also has been established. 

Public ownership is far beyond the experimental stage. The 
Government operates the railways. The Government runs street 
‘ar systems. It controls telegraph, telephone, and other services. 
Government railways have made a substantial profit every year 
since the inception of the Commonwealth on January 1, 1901. 

New South Wales has even started State fisheries. The State 
owns the trawlers that catch the fish at sea. The State owns and 
operates the chain of stores in which the finny catches are sold 
on land. The public is assured of a plentiful supply of cheap, 





wholesome food. Not long ago, while informing the Government 
that a further $500,000 would have to be spent for new trawlers, 
the Minister responsible for the scheme said: “ With properly 
built refrigerating depots, smokehouse, and fish-canning works, 
it is quite “possible that within five years from now the whole 
population of New South Wales may secure a daily service of 
tish.” 

State bakeries are running full blast in New South Wales. 
When [ left Australia, Queensland had initiated a scheme for 
State breweries and State hotels. 

What is called the New Protection has found a permanent 
place i in Australian economies. New Protection postulates that 

‘a manufacturer who benefits by the Commonwealth protective 
tariff should charge a reasonable price for the goods he manu- 
factures, and should institute a fair and reason: able rate of wages 
and conditions of labor for his workmen.” A concrete example 
is given in the Government’s official indorsement of the New 
Protection : “ By the customs tariff of 1906, increased duties 
were imposed upon certain classes of agricultural machinery, 
notably the ‘ stripper-harvester,’ a machine invented in Australia 
which has toa great extent replaced the ‘reaper and binder 
and threshing machine’ in the harvesting of wheat. By the 
same Act it was enacted that the machines scheduled should 
not be sold at a higher cash price than was thereby fixed, and 
that if that price should be exceeded the Commonwealth Exec- 
utive slould have power, by reducing the customs duties imposed 
by the Act, to withdraw tariff protection.” 

And here we must take leave of Australia. Her erities—and 
their name is legion—should remember that often their ways 
are not the ways of the people whom they are passing under 
review. The French have a proverb—* To know all is to for- 
give all;” surely to understand the other fellow, to get his point 
of view, is a necessary preliminary to any judgment upon his 
conduct. The friends of Australia—and their name, too, is 
legion—know that she is passing through a transition stage. 
All is in the melting-pot ; all the time-worn economie and social 
faiths, to which older peoples have pinned their trust this long 
while, have been hurled into the seething caldron of the new 
democracy. Whatever good to mankind finally i is drawn there- 
from, Australia at least commands the attention and respect of 
broad-minded, earnest, — men for her brave, honest 
endeavors to realize in some sort a golden age on earth, wh: vein 
in very fact all will be “ peace and good will towards men.” 

H. C. Doug as. 


THE CHART OF HOUSEHOLD ECONOMIES 


R. HOOVER, United States Food Commissioner, has 

prepared a chart by which housewives are asked to steer 

their domestic crafts to the pert of war-time economy. 
[t is hoped that this chart will be hung in every kitchen in 
America and will be carefully followed. “We publish herewith 
the recommendations of Commissioner Hoover in full. This is 
the list of things which our housewives must save if they are 
to help in winning the war. 


Certainly these recommendations of Commissioner Hoover 
are wise and feasible. Many households have already begun 
to practice economy in the spirit if not in the exact form of ‘the 
recommendations of Commissioner Hoover. It will be interest- 
ing for such households to check up their own economies with 
those urged by Commissioner Hoover. For those who have not 
yet put their rationing upon a war basis we cannot too strongly 
advise a careful study of this plan for saving. 





SAVE THE WHEAT.—One 
wheatless meal a day. Use corn, oat- 


Use freely vegetables and fish. At the 
meat meal serve smaller -portions and 
stew instead of steaks. Make made 


SAVE THE SUGAR.—Sugar is USE LOCAL SUPPLIES.— 
scarcer. We use to-day three times as Patronize your local producer. Dis- 
tance means money. 













meal, rye, or barley bread and non- 
wheat breakfast foods. Order bread 
twenty-four hours in advance, so your 
baker will not bake beyond his needs. 
Cut the loaf on the table, and only 
as required. Use stale bread for cook- 
ing, toast, ete. Eat less cake and pas- 
try. 

Our wheat harvest is far below normal. 

each person weekly saves one pound of 
wheat flour, that means 150,000,000 more 
bushels of wheat for the Allies to mix in their 
bread. This will help them to save democ- 
racy. 

SAVE THE MILK.—The chil- 
dren must have milk. Use every drop. 
Use buttermilk and sour milk for 
cooking and making cottage cheese. 
Use less cream. 

SAVE THE MEAT.—Beef, mut- 


ton, or pork not more than once daily. 


dishes of all left-overs. Do this, and 
there will be meat enough for every 
one at a reasonable price. 

We are to-day killing the dairy cows and 
female calves as the result of high prices. 
Therefore, eat less, and eat no young meat. 
If we save an ounce of meat each day per 

rson, we will have additional supply equal 
to 2,200,000 cattle. 

SAVE THE FATS.—We are the 
world’s greatest fat wasters. Fat is 
food. Butter is essential for the 
growth and health of children. Use 
butter on the table as usual, but not in 
cooking. Other fats are as good. Re- 
duce use of fried foods. Soap contains 
fats. Vo not waste it. Make your own 
Sean soap at home out of the saved 
ats 
’ Use one-third ounce less per day of animal 
fat and 375,000 tons will be saved yearly. 


much per person as our allies. So there 
may be enough for all at reasonable 
—, use less candy and sweet drinks. 

Jo not stint sugar in putting up fruit 
and jams. They will save butter. 

If every one in America saves one ounce of 
sugar daily, it means 1,100,000 tons for the 
year. 

SAVE THE FUEL.—(Coal comes 
from a distance and our railways are 
overburdened hauling war material. 
Help relieve them by burning fewer 
fires. Use wood when you can get it. 


USE THE PERISHABLE 
FOODS.—Fruits and vegetables we 
have in abundance. As a Nation we 
eat too little green stuffs. Double 
their use and improve your health. 
Store potatoes and other roots properly 
and they will keep. Begin now to can 
or dry all surplus garden products. 


3uy perishable 
food from the neighborhood nearest 
you, and thus save transportation. 


GENERAL RULES 

Buy less ; serve smaller portions. 

Preach the *‘ Gospel of the Clean 
Plate.”’ 

Don’t eat a fourth meal. 

Don’t limit the plain food to grow- 
ing children. 

Watch out for the wastes in the 
community. 

Full garbage-pails i in America mean 
empty dinner-pails in America and 
Europe. 

If the more fortunate of our people 
will avoid waste and eat no more than 
they need, the high cost of living prob- 
lem of the less fortunate will be A we | 

Hersert C, Hoover, 
United States Food Commissioner. 




















In No-Man’s Land, where every tree 
Is tortured from its gracious guise, 
In stark and twisted boughs we see 
Three phantom crosses rise ; 
One is the cross of children slain, 
And one the cross where heroes died, 
And one the royal throne of pain 
Of Christ the Crucified. 


IN NO-MAN’S LAND 
BY MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 





In No-Man’s Land, where threatening night 
Is kinder than the dreadful day, 


In No-Man’s Land, where now no more 
To earth’s scarred fields the grasses cling, 
Three thorn-boughs lie across that dger 
That shuts us from the spring ; 
And one is blossoming pure and white 
As children’s breasts ; and one drips down 
With blood of heroes in the fight ; 
And one is Christ’s own crown. 


Three roses yet shall bloom in light 
Along the desolate way ; 

All white and red the twain shall spring, 
Of innocence and courage born ; 

The third Lord Christ himself shall bring 


BY AN 


R. LLOYD GEORGE is the greatest personality in 
Europe to emerge from the war. His name is a rallying 
ery among the Allies and his speeches re-echo round 
the Continent. There is only one view of him in France, Italy, 
and other Allied countries. But in England, in spite of his 
popularity with the general public, he is looked upon with varied 
feelings by different sections of political parties. He is watched, 
for instance, by one section of Liberal politicians with suspicion ; 
he is regarded by others still as the hope of the new democracy, 
which he was before the war; he is tolerated by Tories with 
mistrust mingled with fear; the advanced Labor party and the 
Socialists regard him as their most dangerous opponent. He 
has been represented as a man who forsook his friends and _be- 
trayed his party; as a conspirator who intrigued to undermine 
Mr. Asquith’s Government and planned to take his place ; as 
the Prime Minister who destroyed parliamentary institutions 
and set up an unlimited dictatorship ; as a democrat who be- 
came a reactionary. 

Mr. Lloyd George is too complex a personality to be easily 
understood. His attitude towards the war and political parties 
has been misrepresented more than once even in America, and 
he has suffered from the ignorance or prejudice of those who 
have criticised him. He is a somewhat enigmatical man, whose 
moods are not always easy to define and whose actions some- 
times give rise to suspicions. Some of his old friends, of whom 
I count myself one, have been unable at times to give him 
whole-hearted support during the war ; but I am bound to ad- 
mit that his forceful policy has been justified, and his foresight 
has, as arule, been strikingly vindicated by events. 

In order to appreciate Mr. Lloyd George’s attitude of mind 
towards the war one must analyze his personality and fathom 
the motives which have actuated him. As soon as he realized 
that we should have a stiff, stubborn, and long fight to conquer 
the enemy he threw himself into the struggle with fierce energy 
and a passion that was all-consuming. Impetuous and impa- 
tient, he advocated bold, radical measures. He flung party ties, 
party interests, party considerations, present and future, to the 
winds. Nothing mattered but winning the war. He wanted the 
nation controlled, disciplined, and organized to the last man, 
woman, and boy. He welcomed the help of any one who sup- 
ported his plans, regardless of their antecedents. Some of those 
who supported him inside and outside Parliament were men 
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LLOYD GEORGE: A MAN WITH A SINGLE AIM 
HIS WAR POLICY AND HIS 
ENGLISH LIBERAL 





POLITICAL STRENGTH 









of little character and no great reputation ; they sought notori- 
ety as supporters of the war hero of British democracy. Others 
who aided him by their advocacy or their patronage were men 
of influence but little sense of responsibility. All help was grist 
to his mill. To paraphrase Moliére, he weleomed support where 
he found it. 

When the war began, Mr. Lloyd George was Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He had held the position for six years. His 
budgets had been concerned chiefly with finance as a lever to 
enforce social and economic reforms, to tax the unearned wealth 
of the rich, and to break down the privileges and monopoly of 
the territorial magnates. When war came, Mr. Lloyd George 
kept his head while credit was temporarily shattered and when 
the exchanges of the world were paralyzed. He called to his 
aid the ablest bankers in England, and succeeded in a time of 
unprecedented strain in placing the financial position on a 
sound and stable basis. 

It was not until after he left the Treasury that Mr. Lloyd 
George developed to the full his national leadership as to the 
war. While Chancellor of the Exchequer he was a member of a 
committee for the supply of rifles, guns, and other munitions. 
His eagerness for a large output of munitions brought him up 
against the drink traffic, a cause of slackness and inefficiency in 
the workshops. “‘ Away with it!” he cried. In the spring of 
1915 he proposed that the state should buy up the whole drink 
business. Failing to convert his colleagues, he resorted tc severe 
restrictions in all munitions areas. As Prime Minister he has 
again revived the project of state purchase. He has an eye to 
the future as well as to the present, as he does not want England 


after the war to lapse back into its old drinking ways. He con- ° 


siders that prohibition is impossible as a national policy, and 
has adopted state purchase and control, local option, or referen- 
dum as the means of insuring to the Government complete 
mastery of the whole business of the production, distribution, 
and sale of liquor. In his desire to mobilize all the resources of 
the country Mr. Lloyd George favored the conscription of labor 
for industrial purposes. The opposition of the trade unions, 
however, made that policy impossible. 

He left the Exchequer in order to become the missionary of 
munitions. With lightning rapidity he gathered round him 
at the new Ministry of Munitions a marvelous assortment of 
talented men—scientists, industrial magnates, factory controllers, 


































MR. LLOYD GEORGE AT A POTATO-SPRAYING DEMONSTRATION—CONSERVATION OF THE FOOD SUPPLY IS AN INCIDENT OF HIS 


inventors, and specialists of all kinds. He wanted the whole 
country transformed into one vast arsenal. The Minister of 
Munitions became the organizer and the inspirer of the nation 
in this gigantic effort to overtake arrears in the production of 
munitions. He succeeded amazingly. Attacked at the outset for 
the multiplicity of offices which he created and for his uncon- 
ventional and unbusinesslike methods, nevertheless he “ delivered 
the goods.” The only thing which matters in war is success, to 
achieve the purpose for which one sets out, and this Mr. Lloyd 
George accomplished. He got munitions in great abundance 
for the army, and thereby became immensely popular with the 
soldiers. If to-day the British army is admirably equipped with 
every kind of munition of war, the credit belongs chiefly to 
him. 

When Mr. Lloyd George went to the War Office, in succes- 
sion to Lord Kitchener, he put into his new duties the same 
enthusiasm and the same energy that he had put into the work 
of munitions and finance. 

It is charged against him that all through this period he was 
undermining the authority of the Government of which he was 
a member; that he remained silent when his friends and col- 
leagues in the Cabinet were attacked; not only so, but that he 
consorted with men, inside and outside the House of Commons, 
who maligned his colleagues, particularly Mr. Asquith, and that 
he never tried to restrain them. Had Mr. Lloyd George 
started to defend individual members of the Government, he 
would have had his work cut out, as every one of them was 
assailed in turn, with more or less virulence and without justi- 
fication. No one had to put up with more unscrupulous press 
and personal attacks before the war than Mr. Lloyd George. 
Sometimes he retaliated in kind, but, as a rule, he was indiffer- 
ent. He was inured to slander, misrepresentation, and every 
form of vilification. He attached less importance to the attacks 
on his colleagues in consequence of his own experience. One 
must admit, however, that some phases of the anti-Government 
campaign fitted in with his own inclination, as he was opposed 
to the delays in the direction of war policy and was fighting 
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inside the Cabinet against that weakness. Personal friendship 
and devoted political loyalty are not necessarily synonymous. 
We have an example in the case of Lord Haldane. No public 
man ever suffered more from unscrupulous, venomous, mali- 
cious, and slanderous attacks in the press than Lord Haldane. 
He had been for years the close personal friend and_ political 
ally of both Mr. Asquith and Lord Grey. But neither came to 
his rescue when he was attacked ; they allowed him to be driven 
by slander and misrepresentation from public life. They could 
have cleared him of the foulest imputations made against him 
by publishing his despatches from Berlin in 1912, when he 
undertook a special mission outside his own sphere at the special 
request of the Cabinet and the King. They did not do so, 
although Lord Haldane would have welcomed publication. Mr. 
Lloyd George’s colleagues never defended him when he was 
attacked. 

Much of the hostility to Mr. Lloyd George is due to mis- 
understandings. One is that he is the tool of Lord Northcliffe 
and that his Government is the creation of the Northcliffe 
press. The Northcliffe press has patronized and exploited 
him, but never controlled him or directed his policy. The 
Northcliffe papers served him, and he served the Northcliffe 
press. They have been out for the same things more than once 
during the war, and nothing has suited the Northcliffe press 
better than to rally to the support of the popular war hero, to 
pretend that they had carried through policies which would have 
been accomplished in spite of them. The Northcliffe press is 
a very uncertain support, and if a public man cannot be used 
by it he can always be, and generally is, abused. Mr. Lloyd 
George, when he has an objective, be it more munitions, na- 
tional service, or anything else, will accept and welcome sup- 
port from all quarters, so long as it helps him to achieve his 
purpose; but he does not compromise himself with those who 
support him or allow himself to be influenced or controlled by 
them. He accepts help, but it does not follow that he trusts 
his helpers ; and it is quite certain that the Northcliffe press does 
not trust, and never has altogether trusted, him. For that 
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matter, it never trusts any one, nor does any one trust it. Its 
business is to create a commotion on any and every subject, 
and the war has given it a unique opportunity. It has acted 
from what it considered to be sound patriotic motives, although 
its methods have tended to produce misunderstandings between 
England and her allies, to irritate neutrals, and to comfort 
and encourage the enemy. 

Another source of misunderstanding which has been used to 
prejudice Mr. Lloyd George, more particularly in his relations 
with Liberals, is that he conspired to oust Mr. Asquith from 
office, and with the help of the Northcliffe press created the 
crisis in November last in order to accomplish his purpose. 
Nothing is more certain than this—that Mr. Lloyd George did 
not covet the Premiership, and that he would have preferred to 
serve under Mr. Asquith. 

The crisis that culminated in the fall of the Asquith coali- 
tion originated in a debate in the House of Commons on the 
sale of German properties in Nigeria, when Sir Edward Carson 
led a large portion of the Conservative party into the lobby 
against their leader, Mr. Bonar Law. But there would have 
heen no crisis had it not been for the weakness of the Asquith 
War Committee. Mr. Bonar Law could not go on with a divided 
party, and there was no chance of union on the Conservative 
side unless there was a change of war policy. The military situ- 
ation at this time (the end of November last) was at its blackest. 
Rumania had been overrun by the enemy, the new submarine 
campaign had begun, reaction was in full swing in Russia, the 
political situation was bad in France, nothing was being done 
in Asia Minor and Salonika, and there was a sad lack of vigor 
and unity in the Allied war policy. Mr. Lloyd George had been 
trying to force the pace by advocating internal reforms in view 
of the submarine danger, spurring on the War Committee, and 
on more than one oceasion he had offered to resign rather than 
share in the responsibility for a policy of indecision. The War 
Committee had become a very inefficient body. Mr. Asquith 
found great difficulty in combining the position of chairman 
of the Committee with that of Prime Minister and leader of the 
Houseof Commons, and in giving sufficient time and attention to 
the work which these three positions involved. He was unable to 
take quick decisions and was always trying to seek unanimity 
among his colleagues instead of imposing decisions. The Com- 
mittee was proving an inefficient instrument for conducting the 
war, and it was criticised by members of all parties, also by the 
press representing both sides, including leading Liberal papers 
like the * Daily Chronicle,” the Manchester “ Guardian,” and 
the “ Westminster Gazette.” The initiative for a change of 
method began with Mr. Bonar Law, who drew up a scheme for a 
new War Council, to consist of Mr. Asquith as president and 
Mr. Lloyd George as chairman, with two or three other mem- 
bers. Mr. Asquith declined to accept the proposal. Thereupon 
Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Bonar Law, acting in harmony 
with Sir Edward Carson, produced other schemes, to none of 
which Mr. Asquith agreed. [t was not until the evening of 
Sunday, December 3, that Mr. Asquith agreed with Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Bonar Law on the constitution and functions 
of the new Committee. He did not accept the suggestions as to 
personnel, although, judging from an announcement which he 
issued that evening, he was quite confident that the personal 
difficulty would be solved. Up to this time the Northcliffe 
press had not intervened in the discussion, and apparently had 
no knowledge that the War Council was to be reconstructed. 
On learning that an accommodation was likely to be arrived at 
which would keep Mr. Asquith in office as Prime Minister, with 
Mr. Lloyd George exercising greater responsibility as chairman 
in the absence of Mr. Asquith from the War Council, the Lon- 
don “ Times” published a very malicious article. A great deal 
of political intrigue took place during that week. Some of his 
Conservative colleagues urged Mr. Asquith to reform his Gov- 
ernment and disregard Mr. Lloyd George’s claims. A hitch in 
the negotiations led Mr. Lloyd George to resign office. The 
next step was Mr. Asquith’s resignation and the end of the 
Government. Mr. Bonar Law declined to form an administra- 
tion ; and it was not until the King called a conference of the 
leaders of all parties that Mr. Lloyd George, at his Majesty’s 
command, consented to take up the task of forming a Govern- 
ment. Mr. Asquith in the meantime had declined to serve 





under either Mr. Bonar Law or Mr. Balfour. He was quite 
convinced that they could not form a Government without his 
co-operation, which was true; he was equally confident that 
Mr. Lloyd George would also fail, which was a miscalculation. 
Mr. Asquith was justified in arriving at this conclusion by his 
view of the political atmosphere at the time. It was believed 
that some of the most prominent Conservatives would decline to 
join Mr. Lloyd George, and that Labor would also refuse to 
enter into a partnership with him. 

Mr. Lloyd George had now to choose between becoming 
Prime Minister himself or allowing the war to be, as he thought, 
waged with lack of vigor. He decided to try to form a Govern- 
ment. He proceeded first to form his small Cabinet of five, 
including in it a representative of Labor. Mr. Balfour agreed 
to take the Foreign Secretaryship, a position which he was 
capable of filling with much more distinction than that of First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Without general Labor support in 

-arliament Mr. Lloyd George could not complete his Ministry. 
He called a meeting of members of the Labor party, inside and 
outside the House of Commons, laid before them a programme 
of great social and economic reforms, and promised them a 
large share in his administration, with the result that, so far 
from the Labor leaders declining to jom him—as Mr. Asquith 
and some of his colleagues had anticipated—they, on the con- 
trary, gladly co-operated with him. Only the Socialist section 
held aloof, which was to be expected. The new Prime Minister 
endeavored to bring in some of Mr. Asquith’s Liberal col- 
leagues, but his approaches were declined, and he ascertained 
that an informal understanding had been arrived at by Mr. 
Asquith and ten of his colleagues that they would not serve 
under him. He therefore completed his administration without 
them. It is unfortunate that Mr. Asquith and his friends held 
aloof. Mr. Asquith is a man of great ability and experience, 
and his absence from the Government has been a source of 
weakness, as it has impaired national unity. 

All friends of progress in England deplore the fact that there 
still exists a division in the ranks of the progressive forces 
more deeply rooted than appears on the surface. It is due 
partly to personal jealousies and misunderstandings ; but means 
may yet be found to reconcile the present divergent influences. 
The partnership between Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George 
had been a most fruitful one for progress. Mr. Lloyd George 

yas the man who produced the great constructive measures of 
Liberalism during the ten years of Mr. Asquith’s Premiership ; 
Mr. Asquith was the restraining and unifying influence within 
the party. Mr. Lloyd George is not now thinking of party 
interests or of his own future ; he is, as he has been, completely 
absorbed in his work for the successful prosecution of the war. 

What will happen after the war cannot at present be fore- 
seen. A section of the Liberal party declare that Mr. Lloyd 
George is already lost to democracy. As chief of a coalition 
Government, which is at present predominatingly Conservative, 
the Prime Minister has frequently to be the exponent of a 
policy which is not his own, but represents the collective views 
of three parties. Mr. Asquith found himself in a somewhat 
similar position. Mr. Lloyd George’s political position cannot 
therefore be gauged by his attitude on any particular question, 
but by an analysis of his political character. Everything must 
now be subordinated to the overwhelming influence of the war. 
and no one is more completely under that influence than Mr. 
Lloyd George. In examining the part which he has played 
since the war began and in arriving at any appreciative under- 
standing of his position, one must assume that he, of all British 
statesmen, has been and is best fitted to inspire the nation and 
to take the lead in directing the war policy. He is seen in that 
spirit by our allies ; and the enthusiasm for Mr. Lloyd George 
on the part of the armies and democracies of France and Italy 
is a tribute to his genius and an acknowledgment of his great 
services in the war to England and to them. The war has 
strengthened his democratic sympathies and enlarged his vision. 
He will emerge from the struggle, to which he is giving all his 
energies and devotion, with a bigger outlook and a firmer belief 
that the future of mankind and civilization depends on the 
destruction of militarism and the solid foundation of democracy 
in a league of peaceful nations. 

London, June 14, 1917. 
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THE UNROMANTIC ENGLISH 


BY JAMES 


N. HALL 


AUTHOR OF + KITCHENER’S MOB,” ETC. 


Since this article was received a cable or pot from Paris stated that Corporal Hall, who is an American aviator and a member of the 


Lafayette Flying Corps, as well as author o 


one of the best-known books about the war, had been killed in an encounter with a German 


airplane. Later despatches contradicted this statement, and reported that Corporal Hall had been badly wounded, but that there was a proba- 
bility of his recovery. In the fight in which he was wounded no fewer than eight German — were engaged ; it was a remarkable 


feat that Corporal Hall, after being shot through the lung, should manage to bring his machine ¢ 


“ ERE she is,” said Courtright, with a sweeping gesture, 
“ patiently waiting at every street corner, shouting and 
gesticulating from the housetops, and they neither see 

nor hear. It’s amazing, astounding! I never would have be- 

lieved it !” 

Now, a poet would not have said that she—Romance—shouts 
from the housetops ; and he would have chosen a more pictur- 
esque way of describing her ubiquity in war-time London. But 
Courtright isn’t a poet. Furthermore, he was so incensed at 
what he ealled “the Englishman’s callous indifference to that 
rare and spiritual nature of hers,” that he was unconscious of 
his own disrespect. However, making allowance for a certain 
exuberant coarseness of fancy, what he said seemed true. 

* We have seen her in a thousand different guises, haven’t 
we ?” he went on, as our bus worked a cautious passage through 
the traffie of the darkened streets. And then, without waiting 
for a reply, “If London, England, isn’t her home in these 
days, I should like to know where she may be found.” 

The lights of Piccadilly flickered dimly, like rows of shaded 
candles. Overhead the searchlights were carefully scrutinizing 
the clouded sky. The dazzling rays were like long white fingers 
poking about in heaps of carded wool. Now for a moment one 
would rest upon a piled-up mass of luminous mist, examining 
vith infinite patience every fold, every curve, every hollow. 
Then it would pass slowly on or sweep swiftly across the broad 
are of the sky to some yet unexplored region. Suddenly scores 
of brilliant shafts of light would be centered upon one spot. 
Great masses of billowing cloud glowed with such splendor that 
one could imagine the high gods were at festival in some vast 
banquet hall of the upper air. The effect passed the beautiful. 
We poor earth-creeping things gazed up enviously from a dark- 
ened world. Remembering that all this was but one of the many 
by-products of war, I felt a thrill of delight. 

“ You're right,” I said. “ She lives here; or better, perhaps, 
up there.” 

“ But Londoners don’t know it. Englishmen don’t know it.” 

“T’m not so sure about that. How can we say? What right 
have we to judge—” 

* What right ?” he interrupted so vehemently that I had to 
remind him that we were not alone on top of the bus. “ Why, 
the evidence of our own eyes, man. The daily and . hourly 
report of our own ears. Here’s this bus, for example. Now, if 
you didn’t know it, would you imagine for a moment that these 
people belonged to a warring nation? Have they an inkling 
that this is the most romantic war in all history and London 
the most romantic capital in all Europe?” 

In the two front seats four soldiers were singing a song 
highly uncomplimentary to the German nation in general and 
to the German army in particular. The refrain was as follows : 

“ Cheer, boys, cheer ! 
Britannia rules the waves. 
Big and little Willie are a pair of blinkin’ knaves ! 
Shout it out at the top of your voice : 
‘Damn the German army " 


Oh, what a happy land is Eng-land 
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Behind them a group of girls heartily applauded these senti- 
ments, shouting, “ "Core! ’core!” at the end of each verse. Imme- 
diately in front of us two men in mufti, quite unconscious of 
their surroundings, were deep in an abstruse religious discus- 
sion. One of them was saying: 

“If you can show me one instance 





only one, mind you— 


where an intelligent effect has been produced by a blind, unin- 
telligent cause, Il believe you.” 

* But, my dear fellow, you are dodging the issue. I’ve already 
told you—’” ete., ete. 


own within the Freneh lines. —TuHE Eprrors. 


The only other upstairs passenger sat opposite. He was smok- 
ing a cigarette. Occasionally as we passed a dim street lamp 
we saw his head and shoulders in silhouette. But we had no 
way of knowing his thoughts. 

“We must give him the benefit of the doubt,” whispered 
Courtright. “ But I’m inclined to think he doesn’t deserve it.” 

This rather nettled me. In fact, Courtright’s whole attitude 
toward the English seemed to me prejudiced. His opinions had 
been gathered from books, and, having read somewhere that the 
English are lacking in imagination, he intended to prove this 
to his own satisfaction by the light of first-hand observation. | 
had lived in England for nearly a year at one time, and, while 
my impressions were rather general ones, I took an opposite 
view. Therefore upon this oceasion I asked him what, in the 
name of common sense, he expected these homeward-bound pas- 
sengers to do? Did he want them to strike attitudes and say, 
“ Ah! romance! romance!” in stage whispers, or to gaze at 
the sky with glances full of mysterious meaning, or what ? 

And he said: “Of course not. I merely want them to be 
natural, and that is just what they are being. All I have been 
trying to do is to convince you that they have no sense of 
romance. It is nothing in their disfavor. They are not to blame 
for it.” 

“ But,” said I, “ are we to judge a nation by a mere handful 
of people on the top of a bus? Would you have English visitors 
in America form their opinions so lightly ?” 

“Well taken,” said Courtright. “We must send our 
letters of introduction to-morrow. And then,” with objection- 
able conviction, “ we shall see what we shall see.” 

Several days after this we received our first invitation to dine 
in an Englishman’s home—a cordial letter that warmed our 
hearts. We accepted gladly, knowing that the weleome would 
be a sincere and kindly one. The dinner party consisted of our 
host and hostess, their son of sixteen, just home from the mid- 
summer holidays, an elderly lady, a younger lady, and ourselves. 
We had a most delightful evening. It is permissible to speak 
light-heartedly of it, for no one there had as yet suffered any 
personal loss because of the war. They had sons and brothers 
and nephews fighting in the four corners of the world, but, as 
our host said, “ Thank Heaven, all are safe so far.” 

Courtright’s face was a study in pleasurable anticipation as 
the conversation became general and mention was made of 
relatives and friends in the Royal Flying Corps, the Garrison 
Artillery—in fact, in almost every branch of army or navy serv- 
ice. I, too, waited expectantly. This was just what we both 
wanted: intimate personal war-time stories from the lips of 
English people. Our host was speaking. 

“Yes, Walter is a reckless lad. What do you think he is do- 
ing now ? Taking photographs of German trenches while sitting 
on the wings! It’s a large biplane, you know, and they have 
rigged up some sort of balancing contrivance. It’s as solid as a 
rock, he says; but I suspect he’s exaggerating somewhat.” 

Elderly Lady. Just fancy! I wonder how he manages it ? 
It must be rather thrilling. 

Younger Lady. It is sporting of him! I shouldn’t think 
he’d like perching up there under shell-fire. 

Hostess. But he does it. That’s why I worry about him. 
But what can one say to a boy like that? John, dear, I know 
these men would like a whisky-and-soda. W on’t you please not 
be so lazy? ; 

Host. By Jove, yes! I’m very sorry. But wouldn’t you 
prefer a cocktail? That’s your favorite drink in America, isn’t 
it? I’m very fond of a cocktail myself. Come along. The ladies 
will excuse us. 

Courtright and I cast all differences aside in our efforts to 
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get the details of this story of high adventure. Our host was 
greatly amused. 

“You Americans are odd fish,” he said. “ There is really 
nothing more to tell. He does the thing somehow, and 
that’s all there is to it. At any rate, that is all he has told me 
about it.” 

“ The censorship must be very aggravating,” said Courtright. 
“ But won’t he have some tales for. you when he comes home!’ 

“Oh, he’s been home, you know,” said our host. “ He had a 
week’s furlough last month. He said the weather was beastly, 
and that the things his mother sent him were just what he 
needed, and that the Boche airmen were rather good sports. 
That’s about all we could get out of him.” 

Later in the evening the elderly lady, in speaking of a favorite 
nephew, said that he was quite himself again, now that he had 
forgotten the taste of that horrible food at the prison camp. 

Tostess (to us). He escaped from Germany, you know. 
(To elderly lady.) My dear, won’t you tell these gentlemen 
about it? 

Elderly Lady. 1 shall be glad to. You see, Ralph was 

taken prisoner—let me see, when was it ?—a year ago last 
April, I think. You remember—that awful battle—at Ypres or 
somewhere near there. Well, after a long time they transferred 
them, along with some Russians, from one prison camp to an- 
other. Ri lph and three of his comrades crawled out of a window 
while the train was on a siding and hid in a cornfield. They 
had no compass and the sun re fused to shine; but they got into 
Holland, after thirty hours’ tramping without a bite to eat. In 
some way or other they were smuggled on board an English 
boat and reached home the next day. 

Younger Lady. Oh! About their getting civilian clothing 
in Germany. I’ve always meant to ask you how they did it. 

Elderly Lady. Well, do you know, Ralph has never told 
me. I must ask him that. But I suppose they bought them 
somewhere. 

This is the whole of the narrative, told, as Courtright said 
later, “ literally between yawn and yawn ;” but it was not so 
bad as that. The elderly lady was really pleased at our interest, 
and gave us what she doubtless regarded as an adequate account 
of the episode. Indeed, it see med to be regarded as adequate 
by the rest of the party, for the conversation turned to other 
matters. Some one mentioned an article in a current review, 
an interview with George Moore about the decline of art. 

‘Locomotion the death of art!” said the elderly lady. 
“ Now who but George Moore would have thought of saying 
that ?” 

“ And he says he’s been all his life making the discovery,” 
said the younger lady. “ But there is really ‘something i in the 
idea. It seems to me—” ete., ete., until 10:30, when the party 
broke up. 

Supposing England to have been America, England’s wars 
our wars, England’ s fighting sons, brothers, nephews, and non- 
combatant hosts, hostesses, elderly ladies, younger ladies, 
America’s, could such an evening as this, with perfune tory dis- 
cussions of hairbreadth escapes and perilous adventures, have 
taken place in any home in a York, Boston, Chicago, San 
Franciseco—where not? Courtright put some such question to 
me as we walked homeward through the starlit streets. He 
early forgot his chagrin at being starved in the midst of 
romantic plenty in his delight at scoring a point favoring his 
contention that the English lack imagination. I confessed that 
I didn’t think it could have happened at home. Such tales as 
we had heard mentioned with ruthless brevity would be, not 
only family property, but National property, within a week 
after the events had taken place, censorship or no censorship. 
They would have been read in minute detail at every break- 
fast-table from Maine to California. However, I explained to 
Courtright that this is not the English way. An Englishman 
would be piping hot if he were to read of his exploits in a Lon- 
don newspaper. 

“ Whisky and soda!” said Courtright. “ What a palliative 
for two men thirsting for romance ! But I was wate thing you. 
When Mr. mentioned the biplane episode you looked as 
though you needed a bracer.” 

Heretofore in our adventures in and about London I had 
taken the lead, explaining and interpreting to Courtright by 
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reason of my broader experience with English people. But after 
the ‘ ‘ whisky-and- soda adventure,” as Courtright called it, he 
assumed the dictatorship. He had been right and I wrong about 
English imagination, or the lack of it: Therefore, according to 
his reasoning, it followed that my judgments of the nation in 
other respects were out of focus. To make matters worse, our 
later experiences as guests in English homes were very similar 
to the first one. We listened to the adventures of innumerable 
other Ralphs and Walters discussed in the same blunt way, as 
though they were only matter for the most trivial of small talk. 
Usually it was when conversation lagged that these stories were 
brought in to fill the gaps. No one but ourselves ever expressed 
more than a polite interest in them. There were no tense 
pauses, no cries of, “ Yes! Go on! What happened then?” 
Just a casual, “ We've heard from Richard, from Mrs. A. He 
says he’s been given the D.S.O, 

“Mrs. B. Re: ally % ? How splendid ! [meaning, How nice !) 

Mrs. A. Yes, poor boy, he’s quite bucked up over it. He 
says he has no idea why he has been given it. He is a machine- 
gun officer, you know, and it seems they were in some kind of 
an attack. 

Young A. Person. And what was it he said, motlier, 
about it’s being just like shooting partridges ? 

Mr. B. Not bad, that. I think I should like game shooting 
of that sort myself. 

Mrs. B. You do very well, my dear, at your drilling. (Zo 
Mr. A.) Don’t you think he’s improved since he joined the 
Reserve Corps ? 

Mr. A. Improved! He’s ten years younger! Never did a 
a more sensible thing in his life! [And so on, but no further 
mention of Richard. | 

Courtright left me at the end of a month. The night before 
he was to sail we had dinner at a garish restaurant on Picca- 
dilly that he might carry away with him “a last vivid impression 
of the romantic ‘ally unromantie English.” Just what he meant 
by that I do not know. It is true that all the evidence was in, 
and that, without exception, it favored his original opinion. But 
I contested that it was wholly inadequate. It was preposterous 
to say that we knew England, that we had got to the heart 
of the nation in a month. In so far as the evidence itself was 
concerned, the fact that it all tended to support his typically 
American view-point was a proof of English courtesy rather 
than of English stolidity. “ They are almost morbidly afraid of 
boring you with talk about their own affairs,” I said. ‘ And, to 
my way of thinking, it is a quality which needs developing in 
America.” 

Courtright smiled in an indulgent, fatherly way. 

“ My dear Anglophile,” he said, “ you are a benevolent neu- 
tral. | am neutral in the Wilson interpretation. I like the 
English. I don’t admire them as you do, perhaps ; but still I 
like them. I am ready to admit that our investigations have 


-not been exhaustive, but it’s absurd for you to contend that I 


have no right to form any opinions whatsoever. We have been 
at this thing for more than a month. We have been house 
guests and dinner guests when all manner of strange and inter- 
esting matters have been discussed quite frankly and openly. 
We have been told of events which are not known outside of 
England, and not widely known even here. Therefore you 

an't say that we have been made strangers in these homes. 
There has been no secrecy, no war-time discretion. You know 
that. 

“* Furthermore, we have gone to the theaters and music halls. 
We have attended concerts and lectures and public demonstra- 
tions. We have visited hospitals and convalescent homes, talked 
with soldiers from the trenches and soldiers in training, officers 
as well as men in the ranks. And we haven’t an atom of 
evidence to show that these English people think of the war 
other than as a piece of grim business which they must get 
on with and finish to the everlasting glory and honor of the 
Empire.” 

“ Well,” I said, “ what would you have them do—swagger 
around the restaurants and cafés like the officers in a musical 
comedy and boast of their exploits ?” 

“ Certainly not; but I would have them show a decent regard 
for the romantic possibilities of war. It’s all * beastly weather,’ 
or ‘a bit lively now and again,’ or‘ rather a messy job ’—you. 
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CURRENT EVENTS ILLUSTRATED 


(c) PAUL THOMPSON (Cc) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
SARAH BERNHARDT CHEERING AMERICA IN PROSPECT PARK, BROOKLYN THEODORE ROOSEVELT ADDRESSING A GREAT THRONG AT FOREST HILLS, L. I. 


The great French actress has recovered from the effects of a recent operation Mr. Roosevelt in his Fourth of July address emphasized the duty of residents of 
and is again active this country to be outright Americans 


(C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
A VETERAN OFFICER OF THE CIVIL WAR TELLING EAST SIDE NEW YORK BOYS THE STORY OF HIS BATTLES 
FEATURES OF A WAR-TIME FOURTH OF JULY 
The celebration of the Fourth this year was one of the quietest in our history. The fact that we are engaged in the greatest of wars lent a more serious tone than 
usual to the celebration 
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(c) AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


A WAR “TANK” IN OPERATION IN SAN FRANCISCO 


This machine, in maneuvers with California Coast Artillery in Golden Gate Park, is said to have successfully broken through barbed-wire entanglements and even 
, a brick wall 


PHOTOGRAPH BY CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO SERVICE 


INTERNED GERMAN SAILORS AT FORT McPHERSON, GEORGIA 


‘These sailors, taken from the raiders Prinz Eitel Friedrich and the Kronprinz Wilhelm, have been set to work constructing new quarters, which will, when completed, 
house 2,500 of their compatriots 


(C) HARRIS & EWING, FROM PAUL THOMPSON 
GRADUATION DAY AT THE ANNAPOLIS NAVAL ACADEMY—THE FORMER MIDSHIPMEN, NOW ENSIGNS, LEAVING 
AFTER THE EXERCISES 


The graduating exercises this year were held earlier than usual, owing to the war conditions 





¢) UNDERWOW)D & UNDERWOOD 
THE EFFECTS OF A “BOSTON TEA PARTY” OF 1917—PACIFIST LITERATURE SCATTERED TO THE WINDS 
Soldiers and sailors in Boston are said to have been at the front in a spontaneous outburst of indignation that resulted in the breaking up of a Socialist peace parade 
and the destruction of Socialist and pacifist literature as shown in the above picture 


Ss 


PHOTOGRAPH FROM CENTRAL NEWS PHOTO SERVICE 
THE REACTION IN CHINA—GENERAL CHANG HSUN’S OLD-STYLE TROOPS ON THE MARCH 


The deposition of China’s President and the endeavor to restore the Manchus show the strength of the reactionary forces in China. See editorial comment 


PH TORRAETD BY INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE (C) INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE 
VISCOUNT KIKUJIRO ISHII, CHIEF OF THE JAPANESE FRIGHTFULNESS IN EAST ST. LOUIS 
MISSION TO THE UNITED STATES 
Vise ii was ‘ly Japanese Ambassador to France. - . , 
H oe il tks ante = ices ln the Jogeame children. The photograph shows an aged Negro telling his story to rescuers who had saved him 
Government ‘ from the lynchers. See editorial comment 


In order to prevent the competition of Negro labor, mobs murdered colored men, women, and 
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know the things they say, the exasperating way they have of 
dismissing it. I’m not sure that it isn’t a pose with them. It 
doesn’t seem quite honest. They need some of our frank Ameri- 
can egotism.” 

I might have taken issue with him here. I might have re- 
minded him that in all our wanderings we had seen no one 
making either public or private display of sorrow, and this at 
a time when there was scarcely a home which had not suffered 
some personal loss. I might have mentioned the dinner at 
which he sat opposite a distinguished Englishman who had lost 
his third son only the week before, and who chatted with him 
about the war as cheerfully and brightly as though he himself 
were only an interested onlooker. This was but one instance 
of many that I might have brought forward in refutation of so 
absurd a statement. But it was our last evening together, and 
Courtright was in a delightfully whimsical mood. Therefore I 
decided to say nothing, however pertinent, that would have a 
sobering effect. He was nearing the end of a long peroration 
when I next gave him my attention. “ It’s true, man! They 
admit it. They were more than a year in waking up to the 
fact that the war is really their affair, and one in which they 
have an actual personal interest. How long do you suppose 


OHN MARSHALL is one of the six or eight foremost 

figures of American statesmanship. He stands among the 

men who actually did the constructive work of building a 
coherent National fabric out of the loose jumble of exhausted 
and squabbling little commonwealths left on the Atlantic coast 
by the ebb of the Revolutionary War. This was an incredibly 
difficult work, because it had to be forced on a suspicious, 
short-sighted, and reluctant people by a small number of really 
ereat leaders. Foremost among these great leaders was Wash- 
ington. Behind him, and serving him and his principles with 
fervent loyalty, were Hamilton and Marshall. Hamilton’s ex- 
traordinary career of usefulness was crowded into the half-dozen 
years following the Constitutional Convention—a short period, 
but one during which his services were as signal as any ever 
rendered a nation in time of peace, while in intellect he showed 
-acombination of brilliancy and solidity literally unparalleled in 
political annals. Marshall’s career of greatness and usefulness 
really began only after Hamilton’s had come to an end. It was 
less showy than Hamilton’s, but much more long -continued, and 
the resulting benefit to the Nation was as substantial. 

Mr. Beveridge is peculiarly fitted to write the biography of 
the great Nationalist Chief Justice. He has himself played a 
distinguished part in our political life, and during his brilliant 
service of twelve years in the United States Senate he cham- 
pioned with fidelity all the honorable causes for which Marshall 
and his fellow-Federalists stood a century before ; he emulated 
their devoted Nationalism, their advocacy of military prepared- 
ness, their insistence upon a wide application of the powers of 
the Government under the National Constitution, and their 
refusal to worship shams instead of facts; and he followed 
Abraham Lincoln in refusing to follow the Federalists where 
they were wrong—that is, in their distrust of and high-spirited 
impatience with the people. 

Only the first two volumes of the “ Life” have been pub- 
lished. Their quality is such that, if the remaining volumes 
(which will deal with the overshadowingly important part of 
Marshall’s career while he was Chief Justice) are as good, Mr. 
Beveridge will have produced a book which in serious worth 
will belong among the very few books of American political biog- 
raphy which stand in the first rank and form a class by them- 
selves. Zeal, research, impartiality, acuteness of observation, 
and the power to write with interest and charm—all these 


| The Life of John Marshall. By Albert J. Beveridge. 2 vols. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. 
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it will be before they see and appreciate the romance of it? 
Twenty-five years, I should say, possibly longer.” 

A few days later, when I was pondering this last remark, 
truth, crushed to earth by this opinionated American, rose 
again. In a flash of insight came the brilliant rejoinder I should 
have made. It explained everything. I could have silenced him 
forever with it. I pictured to myself his beaten, baffled look 
as I made this parting and triumphant thrust : 

“ Quite right ; and do you know why? It is because romance 
is realism at a distance. It is nothing more than grim, forbid- 
ding reality seen at the end of a vista, either of time or of 
space. In our case it is the space element that counts. America 
is three thousand miles away. It is all very well for us to 
rhapsodize about the romance of war. Our towns and cities 
are not being raided by Zeppelins, our schools and universities 
and public buildings have not been converted into hospitals. 
We have no full-page casualty lists, no rolls of honor to read at 
the breakfast table,” ete. It is hard to refrain from giving the 
rest of my triumphant rebuttal. But, like all of those excellent 
speeches, it came too late to be of service. Courtright was 
at least a thousand miles out at sea, and the wireless rate was 
prohibitive. 


BEVERIDGE’S LIFE OF MARSHALL 
A REVIEW 
BY THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


combine to make Beveridge’s Life of Marshall almost as inter- 
esting to the cultivated general reader as to the man who is by 
profession a student of politics, 

John *Marshall came of thé ordinary, plain, colonial stock ; 
on his father’s side, at”least, his ancestors were of the usual 
successful immigrant type, which did not in colonial days differ 
essentially from the type of to-day, save as regards some special 
groups which came over to avoid religious or political persecu- 
tion. Marshall himself was in the best sense of the term a self- 
made man. As a very young man he served in the Continental 
Army under Washington, honorably but without special dis- 
tinction. He earned his living as a hard-working Virginia 
lawyer; and Mr. Beveridge gives us interesting glimpses of his 
home life and of the pleasant, thoroughly provincial social life 
of the Virginia of his day. As a lawyer he showed marked 
ability, and Mr. Beveridge points out in striking fashion the 
boldness with which he relied on his own reasoning and the 
comparatively scant attention which he paid to precedents. 
This is an admirable quality in a profession like the law, which 
always tends to become formalized or fossilized ; and it is not 
merely an admirable, but an indispensable, quality in a great 
judge of the American type. The American judges who have 
left their mark deepest on history did so while acting, not really 
as judges at all, but as lawgivers; for, although nominally they 
only interpreted, in reality they made the law. In consequence, 
a judge like Marshall occupies in history a place such as no 
European judge could possibly have occupied. 

Marshall was an entirely democratic man in every sense of 
the word which makes it a word of praise. He had not a par- 
ticle of arrogance in dealing ‘ih athews was simple, straight- 
forward, and unaffected, being at ease in the court-room or in 
any public gathering, with any neighbor of no matter what 
social standing. There was about him none of that starched 
self-consciousness which men who are more anxious to seem 
great than to be great are so apt to mistake for dignity. Indeed, 
it is apparent that in dress and in manner he was rather easy- 

oing; during the years before he became Chief Justice the 
j effersonians complained bitterly that his specious aspect of 
democracy misled people into believing that he was not at heart 
an aristocrat. As a matter of fact, it was his democracy which 
was real and theirs which was spurious. He despised and de 
tested shams. He was a struggling man of moderate means, 
like his great fellow-Federalist Hamilton ; neither had in him 
one touch of the demagogue or the insincere rhetorician ; each 
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regarded with scorn the mob spirit, especially when manifested 
in ferocious and lawbreaking envy of upright men of means; 
but each also sincerely endeavored to judge every man on his 
worth as a man and to shape the institutions and policy of his 
country with an eye single to the large National interests of the 

,ople as a whole. 

Politically Marshall followed Washington, and steadily and 
earnestly supported and developed Washington’s great policies. 
This inevitably threw him into sharp opposition to Jefferson, 
who was the underhanded but malignantly bitter leader of the 


anti-National forces which gradually rallied against the Wash- - 


ington policies. Virginia was then the leading State of the 
Union, and its attitude was of vital consequence. It‘was in a 
way proud of Washington, and his great character carried 
immense weight among Virginians as among all other Amer- 
icans. There were certain Virginian leaders, among whom 
Marshall and “ Lighthorse Harry” Lee were the most impor- 
tant, who were as strongly National in their beliefs and sym- 
pathies as Washington himself, and who were his consistent 
supporters ; and there were other Virginian leaders who at one 
crisis or another supported Washington and the vital cause of 
National union—Madison at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, which Patrick Henry opposed, and Patrick Henry 
at the time of the nullification of the Virginia and Kentucky Reso- 
lutions, which Madison fathered jointly with Jefferson, showing 
sheep-like submission to the abler, more crafty, and more un- 
scrupulous man. Mr. Beveridge brings out clearly the way in 
which, partly owing to the adroit and successful demagogy of 
Jefferson, Virginia finally became so estranged from Washing- 
ton that when his Administration was closing the Legislature 
actually refused to pass a formal resolution approving the wis- 
dom of his course as President. 

During the dozen years subsequent to the meeting of the 
Convention which produced the Constitution that made us a 
Nation Marshall practiced law at intervals, and between times 
served in the State Legislature, went as one of a commission 
on the famous “ X. Y. Z.” mission to the Republic of France, 
served a term in Congress, served a few months in President 
John Adams’s Cabinet, and was appointed Chief Justice by 
Adams just before the latter left the Presidency. He was a 
strong Federalist, but, unlike the dominant men of the party 
after they lost their leader, Washington, he never lost his 
head, and declined to go with his party when it unwisely defied 
popular feeling (in the case of the Alien and Sedition Laws) 
by enacting legislation which the people ought to have ap- 
proved, but which, as a matter of fact, they did not. No man 
was more ready to defy popular feeling when the crisis was 
so vital as to demand such defiance ; but he was far too wise 
to treat this defiance as being normally desirable, or, indeed, 
as being desirable at all unless the case really was exceptional. 
Moreover, from the very fact that he lived in Virginia, which was 
rapidly becoming anti-National, he was himself far more truly 
National, with a far broader understanding, of the National 
feelings and needs, than the New England and New York 
Federalists. 

One of the grimly amusing features of his experience was 
the way in which the Jeffersonian or anti-National opponents 
of the adoption of the Constitution soon after turned round and 
simulated excessive zeal for the letter of the Constitution in 
order to destroy its spirit. Marshall, the champion of the Con- 
stitution when its adoption was in question and its greatest ex- 
pounder after its adoption, was, of course, the leader in giving 
it a broad construction, in reading into it whatever was neces- 
sary in order to make it fulfill its purpose of securing justice 
for the people as a whole, in their National capacity. He was 
utterly incapable of treating it as a fetish or as a strait-jacket. 
The very men, however, who had opposed the adoption of the 
Constitution, immediately after it was adopted began, in the 
name of the Constitution, to oppose as “ unconstitutional ” the 
Measures most necessary in order to make it effective as an 
instrument of National growth and defense. Jefferson and his 
followers took precisely the attitude adopted by the disciples of 
Calhoun during Jackson’s Presidency and by the Vallandi- 
ghams and Seymours during Lincoln’s Presidency. Substan- 
tially the same attitude has been taken in our own time by the 
beneficiaries of abuses of a different kind, who likewise invoked 
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the name of the Constitution in order to nullify efforts made 
to secure efficiency and justice for the plain, every-day citizens 
as a whole, through and under a broad construction of the Con- 
stitution. 

Marshall had a rather bitter experience of popular folly in 
connection with the French Revolutionary craze which swept 
over the country. The Federalists did badly enough ; their 
antagonism to the un-American and indeed quasi-treasonable 
championship of France against America by their opponents 
finally led them into an equally un-American and quasi-treason- 
able championship of England; but during the last decade of 
the eighteenth century it was these opponents, the Jeffersonians, 
who were wholly in the wrong. 

The majority of the men who had done the real fighting in 
our own Revolutionary War became stanch Nationalists, and 
saw so much of the evil that springs from weak government 
and from lawlessness and disorder that they were among the 
strongest upholders of a strong government and of the efficient 
military forces without which there can be no strength. But 
the mass of those people who had shirked fighting were loud in 
mere talk against Great Britain and against monarchy, and in 
favor, not merely of a republican France, but even of the 
French Government when it had sunk under the control of 
groups of corrupt and blood-stained bandits to whom both lib- 
erty and honesty were in practice terms of derision. Marshall 
found on his mission to France that the highest French offi- 
cials, including Talleyrand, expected to be bribed to perform 
even their ordinary official duties, and were as callously indif- 
ferent to all right and decency as the most obscurantist despot. 
Yet on his return he found Jefferson and his followers utterly 
indifferent both to the character of the French rulers and to the 
outrages committed by France against America, and anxious 
only to use the international situation as a means of humiliating 
their party antagonists, at no matter what cost to their country. 
Moreover, they combined with exquisite nicety two separate 
kinds of folly: the folly that blusteringly invites war, and the 
folly that rejects all preparation for war—like those present-day 
anti-Japanese agitators who have demanded or condoned action 
offensive to the Japanese while they have also screamed in 
favor of applied pacifism. 

At the end of the eighteenth century the voters of this type 
were so numerous that Washington found himself wholly with- 
out the means of supporting the National honor and interest 
by war, or the serious threat of war, against the two powerful 
nations, France and England, which rivaled one another in 
outrages against the United States. The only course open to 
him under such conditions was a strict neutrality and the nego- 
tiation of treaties which saved as much of our credit as was 
possible, but which were humiliating, indeed, compared to what 
they would have been if Washington had possessed the ships 
and the army to warrant his taking a bold stand. And the very 
men who refused all his demands to build up the military 
strength of the country were also the very men who denounced 
him for following the only policy which the lack of military 
strength left open to him. 

It is small wonder that strong, self-respecting, fearless men 
like John Marshall and Lighthorse Harry Lee grew to regard 
such men with scornful aversion. And their feeling of mingled 
bitterness and contempt was rendered only more intense by the 
triumph of their adversaries. The Federalists upheld the honor 
and the interest of the country, and, on the whole, represented 
what was highest and best in the American character. But 
their leading statesmen were riven by jealousies, and they 
developed very little of the not very high, but in popularly 
governed communities absolutely necessary, ability for political 
manipulation. Their opponents on the other side developed two 
yast-masters of adroit partisan politics in Thomas Jefferson, of 
Vinsine, and Aaron Burr, of New York; and when New York 
joined Virginia (Jefferson and Burr being their party’s candi- 
dates for President and Vice-President respectively) the election 
went against Adams. With his defeat the Federalist party 
vanished forever from the field of National influence, save for 
one vital exception. Just before Adams left office he appointed 
as Chief Justice the man who for the next thirty years was. 
to be the one great force for American Nationalism—John 
Marshall. 












IRELAND AND THE IRISH 


It is a pity that in your article styled 
“Treland Forever —Ireland” (June 27 
last) you were so prompt to disregard the 
warning of your correspondent, “ Let us 
not in America fly off on a tangent and 
murder logic.” 

It is not good taste in a litterateur to 
begin ab ovo, but it is a grievous mistake 
for a philosopher not to begin ex ultimis 
causis, Philosophy is a study per ultimas 
causas, while sophistry begins at a ‘conve- 
nient place in the category of causes, and 
labels the one gratuitously selected the 
causa ultima. 

The writer’s insinuations and bald state- 
ments about Ireland and Irishmen were as 
caustic as they were general and stale— 
the kind of statements conceded because 
“every one knows that they are true,” but 
not because any one has ever proved them 
SO. 

The writer begins very cleverly, with the 
conclusion he wishes to draw before him, 
then works back to a convenient cause and 
stops. Such cleverness, however, is the art 
of a philosophical prestidigitateur, and the 
trick is easily detected by any one with 
a moderate amount of philosophical train- 
ing. 

Why not go back one step further at 
least and approach the conclusion from 
there? You say, “* You know very well we 
cannot agree among ovrselves,’”’ but you 
carefully avoid answering the question, 
Why ? 

Ifa person were to interfere in a family 
and by falsehood and deceit poison the 
minds of that family until, let us say, the 
wife and husband were estranged and the 
children divided so that some adhered to 
the father and the rest to the mother, has 
that person no responsibility in readjusting 
the affairs of that family’ Or, rather, can 
such affairs be readjusted until that hypo- 
crite admits his crime ¢ Can they ever be 
readjusted while he adds to his sin by 
standing aside and saying, “ Now, I am a 
very kind fellow; I shall not interfere im 
your personal affairs, but shall very mag- 
nanimously allow you to settle them your- 
selves ”? 

England is that person and Ireland that 
family. 

From the day when Ireland was bought 
over and forced by subsequent taxes to pay 
the price of her own slavery England had 
not ceased to embitter the two factions by 
fostering the spirit of the minority and en- 
slaving the majority, until this last gener- 
ous standing aside and saying, “ Now, lam 
a very kind mother country; I shall not 
interfere in this trouble at all, but shall 
very magnanimously allow you to settle it 
yourselves.” 

Briefly as to the other points. 

“ American colonies knew how to formu- 
late their complaints and what was needed 
for redress.” 

Ireland also knew how to formulate her 
complaints, and England; as in the case of 
her American colonies, knew what was 
needed to disregard them. Ireland, like 
the colonies, knew what was needed for 
redress, but the presence of English soldiery 
and the lack of ammunition caused them to 
fail where the colonies succeeded. Was 
might right ? 

There is no need to call attention to the 
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sad limp in your other comparison of the 
sanguine natures of Senators Lodge and 
Williams with the melancholy of Irish 
legislators, for the claudicatio was so 
marked that it didn’t even escape your own 
notice, for you granted that Ireland still 
suffers injustice, thus destroying the point 
of the comparison. 

A word about your friend, either imagi- 
nary or real, who thinks “the best way to 
get a constitution for Ireland would be to 
lock the delegates in a room and let the 
man that survives write it.” Let me add 
that if Irish legislators possessed his keen 
sense of humor and subtle intellect I would 
be perfectly willing that the survivor should 
write the constitution of Ireland even if he 
were your friend himself—provided, of 
course, that he can write. *. & C. 


PROTECT THE CHILDREN 


When America took her place in the 
world war, we down in Henry Street coun- 
seled together as to what rdle the settle- 
ment could play to render the best service 
to our country. 

From England and from Canada came 
the warning not to close or curtail our 
usual work, as was done in those countries 
in 1914. In England juvenile crime has 
increased thirty-four per cent since the 
beginning of the war. 

With many fathers and big brothers 
away, with the tension and strain due to 
abnormal conditions, the need of the settle- 
ment to stand by the people was never 
greater. 

We realized that the war funds would 
claim huge sums, that people’s hearts would 
turn first to the immediate sufferers, but 
we feel that our children must be pro- 
tected. 

So we have gone ahead with our usual 
summer plans. Twin Island is opened for 
the mothers and babies, the camps are run- 
ning full swing for the boys and girls, our 
roof garden and our baths are crowded 
every day. 

We believe that you will think it is a 
patriotic duty to help at home as well as 
abroad. At this crucial time, in our neigh- 
borhood of many nationalities, we ask you 
to save us from losing ground and help us 
to do our share in saving little citizens. 

Mary Rus. 
The Jacob A. Riis Neighborhood 


Settlement, 48 Henry Street, 
New York City. 


FEDERAL LEADERSHIP IN 
EDUCATION 


Next to the immediate problem of win- 
ning this war, the idea brought out by Mr. 
Frederick M. Davenport in The Outlook 
of May 23 is perhaps the most important 
one that should be receiving the attention 
of the country. My experience has shown 
that, instead of there being a willingness on 
the part of the States to acknowledge Fed- 
eral educational leadership or on the part 
of the Federal Government to show such 
leadership, just the reverse is true. There 
are many id se in the country where for- 
eign languages are taught to the exclusion 
of English, and it seems to me that under 
the defense powers of Congress the Fed- 
eral Educational Department should have 
authority and determination to insist 
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upon the teaching of English in all such 
cases. 

Professor Steiner, in his book “ National- 
izing America,” points out that in one county 
of a Western State there are seventy-two 
independent school boards, and that some 
of these boards eliminated the school geog- 
raphy because that text-book taught that 
the earth was round, and such school boards 
also eliminated the English spelling-book. 
Such conditions, if correctly reported, cer- 
tainly warrant the attention of a Federal 
department, as they assail the very safety 
of the Nation. 

RaymonD B. Price. 
Washington, D. C. 


“THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE 
REPUBLIC” 
I 

Permit me to thank you for the admira- 
ble and timely suggestion in The Outlook 
that Julia Ward Howe’s “ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” be called an international 
battle seid for it seems to me that it 
was given to her for these very times and 
for every land. The last time I saw her 
she sang the hymn at a bazar in New York, 
and John Hutchinson and the audience 
sang it with her. I had previously heard 
her sing it in her beautiful country home 
near Newport, R. I. Next time I expect 
to hear her sing it in the “ Better Land,” 
when I may hope to join her in singing, 
as my Quaker birth and training forbade 
here. 

(Rev. Mrs.) Purse A. HaANnArorp. 
Basom, New York. 


II 


The suggestion offered by our able leader 
Dr. Abbott that “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” be used as an international 
hymn is worthy of the widest publicity. 

May I point out that this hymn has been 
included in the new Canadian Hymnal (and 
is number 115), issued last year, and that 
this hymn-book is the most popular and 
widely used book of song in the udinien, 
and is insured the widest use here? 

(Rev.) T. D. Jonzs. 

Lamont, Alberta, Canada. 


NAPOLEON AND BERNADOTTE 


In an editorial article in The Outlook 
you make an erroneous statement which, 
although of no importance in its bearing 
on the question under discussion, I am sure 
you will like to correct. You say that 
“ Napoleon . . . had put his own appointees 
on the thrones of Naples, Holland, Spain, 
and Sweden.” The fact is that the then 
Marshal Bernadotte had been elected 
Crown Prince of Sweden in the regular 
way, as prescribed in the Constitution of 
Sweden, and it was after much hesitation 
that Napoleon gave his consent. He seemed 
intuitively to ae felt that Bernadotte 
would in some way exert a disastrous in- 
fluence on his (Napoleon’s) future. This 
is evident from his parting words to Ber- 
nadotte: “ Well, let then our fates be ful- 
filled.” Napoleon’s fears came true, for it 
cannot be gainsaid that the Crown Prince— 
the former Marshal Bernadotte—was 
largely instrumental in causing Napoleon’s 
defeat and downfall. 





O. A. LixpEr. 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





This department will include descriptive notes, with or without brief comments, about books received by The Outlook. 
Many of the important books will have more extended and critical treatment later 


FICTION 


Brown Study (The). By Grace S. Richmond. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. $1.25. 
Give My Love to Maria, and Other Stories. 
By Florence Guertin Tuttle. The Abingdon 

Press, New York. $1. 

Lady with the Dog (The), and Other 
Stories. By Anton Chekhov. Translated by 
Constance Garnett. The Maemillan Company, 
New York. $1.50. 

Plays by Jacinto Benavente. Translated, 
with Introduction, by John Garrett Underhill. 
Charle& Seribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 

Ways of Jane (The). By Mary Finley Leonard. 
Duffield & Co., New York. $1.25. 

BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 

Little Days (The). By Frances Gill. Illustrated. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $1.50. 

Poems and pictures for children, with 
something of the tone and charm of Stever- 
son’s “ Child’s Garden of Verses.” 

BIOGRAPHY 

Edward Judson, Interpreter of God. By 
Charles Hatch Sears, M.A., B.D. The Grif- 
fith & Rowland Press, Philadelphia. 

This volume would have been of greater 
value to the public if its author had not 
been rec aie to treat Dr. Judson’s life 
in its mes rather than in its personal re- 
lations. For Dr. Judson’s power was in his 
personality, and his life needed for its in- 
terpretation the revealing of that person- 
ality. He was a poet in the pulpit and a 
foreign missionary in the heart of New 
York City. To leave,as he did, a prosper- 
ous and influential suburban pasterate in 
order to go as a pioneer to one of the 
downtown sections of New York City re- 
quired a self-denial all the more worthy of 
honor because it was without self-con- 
sciousness and was but little realized by 
others. He was almost as truly a pioneer 
as Eliot preaching to the Indians or Carey 
going to India; the Charity Organization 
had not taken a definite form in New 
York ; the tenement-house reform was un- 
known ; municipal lodging-houses had not 
been cctuiliiaed ; Dr. Rainsford had not 
yet begun his work of transforming St. 
George’s Chureh; settlement work had 
not been begun; the fresh air movement 
was in its infaney ; the very term “ institu- 
tional church” had not been coined ; the. 
Christian Church was falling steadily be- 
hind the ratio of increase in population. 

Such were the ccnditions in New York 
City when Edward Judson came to estab- 
lish, not a mission, but a church that should 
be itself a mission ; not where there was the 
greatest population to support it, but where 
there was the greatest population to need 
it. A single sentence indicates the spirit in 
which he entered on his lonely task: “ I 
believe there is before me an invisible 
guide, and I propose to follow him.” Mr. 
Sears has used so many of Dr. Judson’s 
own utterances that the book has the flavor 
of an autobiography. The message of such 
a life never loses its significance. The en- 
dowment fund of $300,000 for his church 
is now about completed, and the church 
built by him as a memorial to his father 
will be not less a memorial to the son. 


HISTORY, POLITICAL ECONOMY, AND POLITICS 


Offender (The), and His Relations to Law 
and Society. By Burdette G. Lewis, A.B. 


Harper & Brothers, New York. $2. 
This book by the Commissioner of Cor- 
rection of the City of New York is in two 
parts—the first dealing with the cure, the 
second with the prevention, of crime. Mr. 
Lewis combines idealism with 


common 





sense. His idealism is expressed in the 
following sentence: “ He [the es 
should be punished only for purposes o 
reproof pan instruction in ikatieens 
his blood should not be contaminated, his 
body destroyed, and his spirit broken and 
brutalized.” Common sense in the applica- 
tion of this principle is expressed by the 
sentence: “There is no one method of 
treating the offender in order to effect his 
rehabilitation.” The volume is sound in its 
philosophy, shows in the author both a 
practical familiarity with present methods 
ari an intelligent reading of history, and 
is to be heartily pave, Ye to all those 
who are interested in the problem, What 
should America do to solve the problem 
and reduce the burden created by its need- 
lessly great criminal population ? 
TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

Russian Memories. By Madame Olga Novi- 

koff. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $3.50. 

The vivid pages which make up this vol- 
ume concern the old régime in Russia. 
Hitherto we have interpreted the Russians 
too much in terms of Czarism, autocracy, 
militarism, bureaucracy; henceforth we 
shall interpret them in terms of democ- 
racy. If we had any fault to find with 
the text, it would be that it does not 
concern Russia enough, but is overfull 
of what certain foreigners think about Rus- 
sia. Yet a book containing Gladstone’s, 
Disraeli’s, Bright’s, Carlyle’s, Froude’s, 
Tyndall’s, and Kinglake’s opinions could 
hardly be uninteresting. In these opinions 
we see that the author has been a prime 
factor in bringing about the present friend- 
liness between England and Russia, a 
necessary friendliness unless the world is 
to be menaced by a combination embracing 
Germany, Russia, and Japan. Aside from 
this, what the author says concerning such 
of her own countrymen as Dostoevsky, 
Verestchagin, and Skobelev is of partic- 
ular moment to the student of Russian 
life. 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 
New Thought Christianized. By James M. 
Campbell, D.D. The Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. $1. ; 

Dr. Campbell credits “ New Thought” 
—the common term of a variety of cults— 
with emphasizing the dignity and worth of 
human nature. He commends its method 
of propaganda by constant affirmation of 
its positive beliefs, and thinks that Chris- 
tians would profit by doing likewise. But 
these cults lack an essential element of 
Christianity. They affirm man’s se//-suffi- 
ciency apart from God, of whom, man’s 
indispensable source of sufficiency, they 
affirin little or nothing. 

WAR BOOKS 
Frontiers of Language and Nationality in 


Europe (The). By Leon Dominian. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. $2. 


This is an interesting study of applied 
geography. Linguistic frontiers often di- 
vide distinct economic and social condi- 
tions, for language exerts a formative in- 
fluence on nationality—an evident basis 
for the settlement of some present Euro- 
yean boundary conflicts, notably that of 
Poland. Politically, the author shows that 
the detachment of Russian Poland might 
be no loss to Russian unity, and that it 
would be a gain to Slavic solidarity ; while 
as to Germany, even though there would 
be a loss of territory ending less than a 





hundred miles from the German capital, 
and while a buffer state would further 
isolate East Prussia from the main mass 
of the Germans between Germany and 
Russia, it would nevertheless be the safest 
guaranty of peace between the two nations. 
Such a new state,as Mr. Dominian says, 
should include all the Polish-speaking 
groups; otherwise it would be merely the 
prelude to irredentist unrest—precisely 
what an enlightened world is seeking to 
prevent. 





National Service Library (The), Five vol- 
umes. The Collier Classics. P. F. Collier & 
Son, New York. $3. 

An admirable set of volumes, not only 
for editors and other professional students, 
but also for lay readers ; for now that the 
Nation has determined to have universal 
military preparation for National defense 
the whole Nation should know what that 
preparation involves. These books are pre- 
pared by military experts and deal with 
such topics as the military resources of the 
United States, the principles of military 
training, the rudiments of drill, and the 
like. 

Nature of Peace and the Terms of Its Per- 
petuation (The). By Thorstein Veblen. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. $2. 

The interest of this volume centers on 
the chapter which discusses the manner of 
league into which the warring nations of 
the earth must enter if a world peace is to 
be secured when the present world war is 
over. The difficulties of such a league are 
stated with clearness and courage, and the 
conclusion is reached that it can come only 
with the “definitive elimination of the Im- 
perial establishment, together with the mo- 
narchical establishments of the several states 
of the [German ] Empire and the privileged 
classes,” accompanied by the “ removal or 
destruction of all warlike equipment, mili- 
tary and naval, defensive and offensive.” 
In brief, world peace must be founded on a 
world democracy. The book is well worth 
the careful consideration of those especially 
interested in the various schemes for a per- 
manent international league of peace. 
World at War (The). By Georg Brandes. 

Translated by Catherine D. Groth. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $1.50. 

This is a republication of essays on the war 
and the events leading up to it ; in its spirit 
essentially pacifist and, if not pro-German, 
certainly anti-Ally. The book is character- 
ized by the fatal fallacy of the pacitists—the 
habit of assuming as an axiom what, for 
the success of the argument, requires dem- 
onstration. For example: “ Militarism can- 
not be crushed by militarism, war cannot 
be driven out of the world by war, oppres- 
sion by oppression, evil by evil.’’ The 
sentence assumes that militarism, war, op- 
pression, and evil are synonyms. They are 
not synonyms. In fact, the only way in 
which a war of oppression can a driven 
out of the world is by a war for liberty. 
Again: “The war must end with an agree- 
ment, and, as the real nature of the war is 
economic, this agreement must be economic.” 
This assumption that the nature of the 
present war is economic is against the judg- 
ment of practically the entire civilized 
world, which holds it to be, on behalf of the 
Allies, a war to make the world safe for 
democracy, and, on behalf of the Central 
Powers, a war to destroy democracy and 
substitute imperialism. 
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WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF 
CURRENT HISTORY 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY, A.M. 


HOPE STREET HIGH SCHOOL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Based on The Outlook of July 11, 1917 


Each week an Outline Study of Current History based on the preceding number of The Outlook will 
be printed for the benefit of current events classes, debating clubs, teachers of history and of English, and 
the like, and for use in the home and by such individual readers as may desire suggestions in the serious 


study of current history.—TuHe Eprrors. 


[Those who are using the weekly outline should 
not attempt to cover the whole of an outline in any 
one lesson or study. Assign for one lesson selected 
questions, one or two propositions for discussion, 
and only such words as are found in the material 
assigned. Or distribute selected questions among 
different members of the class or group and have 
them report their findings to all when assembled. 
Then have all discuss the questions together. ] 

I—INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Topic: The New Russian Offensive. 
Reference: Pages 390, 391. 
Questions : 

1. Discuss the bearing of “ Russia’s re- 
turn” upon Russia’s fidelity to her Revolu- 
tion, Russia’s love for liberty, German 
intrigues in Russia, and Russia’s military 
potentiality. 2. Write an editorial on 
Germany’s version of the new Russian 
offensive, which has it that “ Russia has 
yielded to the pressure of the leading 
Entente Powers and part of her army has 
been induced to attack.” 35. Comment on 
the following statements: “ Without Mr. 
Kerenski it would be difficult to imagine 
what the present conditions in Russia might 
be. The world [italics mine } as well as his 
own country owes him a huge debt of grati- 
tude.” 4. Supply the proof of the comment 
that “this greatest war of all history has 
been remarkable for the paucity of its 
really great figures.” 5. What, in your 
opinion, are four greatly significant things 
an the new Russian offensive ? 

II—FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Topic: Eyes Left! In Russia. 
Reference: Pages 399-401. 
Questions : 

1. Is Mr. Mason correct in saying that 
“the elimination of the autocracy of Nicho- 
las II in Russia was not a revolution ”? 
What led to the “sheer decay” of the 
Czar’s Government? 2. Does Mr. Mason 
make clear his point that “ the real revolu- 
tion in Russia is to come, or is just begin- 
ning”? 3. Deseribe what took place in 
Russia “ from the establishment of the first 
Provisional Government ... up to the 
reformation of that Provisional Govern- 
ment.’” Why were the Radicals dissatisfied 
with that Government? 4. What do you 
think of the ideals, the objects, and the 
methods of the Russian radicals? 5. What 
has Mr. Mason said about the Council of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates? What 
do you judge his personal opinion of that 
Council is? 6. As to Russia’s ability to 
work out her social, political, and military 
problems, is Mr. Mason a pessimist or an 
optimist ? Which are you? Why? 7. Were 
you in Russia, what programme would you 
support? 8 Why Mr. Mason’s title to this 
article, “ Eyes Left! In Russia”? (Note— 
If one wishes to secure a better understand- 
ing of contemporary Russian history and 
be able to appreciate more thoroughly Mr. 
Mason’s articles dealing with the new 
Russia, let him read carefully the follow- 
ing: References under “ Russia” in the 
indexes of Harding’s “ New Medizval 
and Modern History ;” West’s “ Modern 


World,” Hazen’s “Modern European His- 
tory,’ Robinson’s “ Medieval onl Modern 
Times ”—all excellent text-books ; and also 
Ogg’s “Social Progress in Contemporary 
Europe,” pages 106-110, 119-121, 195-198 ; 
Schoonmaker’s “The World Storm and 
Beyond,” Chapters IT, III ; Orth’s “ Impe- 
rial Impulse,” Chapter V; Rose’s “ Na- 
tionality in Modern History,” Lecture VI; 
Wells’s “ What Is Coming,” Chapter X— 
books well worth having in one’s library.) 
III—NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
A. Topic: Railway Rates; The Inter- 


State Commerce Commission’s Decis- 


ion. 
References: Pages 392, 394. 
4 oD ’ 
Questions : 


1. Tell why the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission was established. Has the Com- 
mission justified its existence ? How do its 
decisions affect the individual citizen and 
the railways? 2. Explain just how the 
Commission carries on its work. 3. Do you 
consider The Outlook correct when it says 
that the high prices of lumber and flour are 
due to lack of transportation facilities ? 
4. What was the Commerce Commission’s 
decision? Had you been a member of it, 
tell which way you would have voted, giving 
several reasons. (Read West’s “ American 
History and Government,” pages 642-652, 
and consult the index to the American 
Year Book, 1916.) 

B. Topie: On the Distribution of Food. 
Reference: Editorial, page 397. 
Questions : 

1. Diseuss whether the saving of the 
food supply of a nation is a very much 
larger problem than the production of such 
supply. Do not take The Outlook’s state- 
ments for granted. 2. What,in your opin- 
ion, constitutes “a proper and scientific 
method of distribution ”? Have we such a 
system? If not, why not? 3. How many 
definite illustrations can you give where 
you believe our Nation “ is attempting to 
save at the bung while it wastes at the 
spigot’? 4. What is your remedy for the 
better distribution of food and lower 
prices ? 

IV—PROPOSITIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

(These propositions are suggested directly or indi- 
rectly by the subject-matter of The Outlook, but 
not discussed in it.) 

1. Any ideals are better than none. 
2. War is better than diplomatic peace. 
3. History shows that all progress 1s due 
to radicals and revolutionists. 


V—VOCABULARY BUILDING 

(All of the following words and expressions are 
found in The Outlook for July 11, 1917. After 
looking them up in the povsapene | or elsewhere, 
give their meaning in your own words.) 

Proclamation, commodities, publie car- 
riers, inter-State commerce, competition, 
10rizontal increase, popular liberty a- 
I tal e lar liberty, propa 
ganda, liberals, radicals, public opinion, 
official opinion, pessimist, optimist, dowr- 
geoisie, tenacity, workingman, peasant, 
serf. 
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DURAND 
Steel Lockers 





[F you need lockers 


for an office, factory, club, 
school, hotel or gymnasium, 
write us. We-want you to 
compare Durand Steel Lockers 
with any others. It’s to your 
advantage to do so. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fireproof, 
convenient, well ventilated, econom- 
ical and practically indestructible. 


Our new catalogue shows various 
lockers, locker installations and locker 
construction, 

We are also manufacturers of 


steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1573 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 973 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 








Infants—Mothers 


Thousands testify 


HORLICK’S 


The Original 
MALTED MILK 


Upbuilds and sustains the body 
No Cooking or Milk required 
Used for 4% of a Century 
Free Sample Horlick’s, Racine, Wis. 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 10¢ 
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AMERICA AND ALSACE. 
LORRAINE 


From numerous signs gathered in Amer- 
ican periodicals it would seem that this 
country is now paying to the problems of 
Alsace-Lorraine an attention which, nat- 
urally enough, was nearly absent a few 
years ago. 

Even apart from the political questions 
connected with the present war, this re- 
newed interest might be justified by good 
reasons, some of which reach very far. As 
your readers may be aware, it was to an 
Alsace- Lorraine gravitating towards French 
culture or staying under French sover- 
eignty that the United States of America 
have been indebted. 

First, for the origin of that very name 
America, it being admitted that Mathieu 
Ringmann, born in a valley of the Vosges 
Mountains, coined the word which was 
proposed in 1507 to the learned world by 
the “college” of scientists and printers 
working at Saint-Dié. 

Second, for the ominous crisis in Lafay- 
ette’s life which resulted in the French 
help brought to the insurgents. For it was 
at Metz, where M. de Lafayette was sta- 
tioned on military duty in the summer of 
1776, that this distinguished Frenchman 
heard the first news of the Revolution. 
“The thought came into his head that he 
would go to America and offer his services 
to a people who were struggling for free- 
dom aaa independence.” (Sparks.) 

Trifling as they may seem, such facts 
are representative of the real signification 
of French influence when it prevails in 
the regions west of the Rhine. Who knows 
what name Prussian scholarship of the 
sixteenth century would have proposed for 
the newly discovered continent? And to 
imagine the thrill for liberty pervadin 
an officer garrisoned in a vaesianionl 
fortress of Metz is to forget how near that 
old city is to the celebrated Saverne. 

FERNAND BALDENSPERGER, 
Professeur 4 la Sorbonne. 
Columbia University, 
July 1, 1917. 


AN UNCOMMON CORNISH 
CLERGYMAN 


In the account in By the Way of the 
eccentricities of the Rev. R. S. Hawker, of 
Cornwall (The Outlook for June 27), 
some very important facts of his life were 
omitted. 

I was naturally interested in reading of 
him, as we knew a brother of his and his 
family, in a neighboring parish which was 
often our summer resort, a cousin of ours 
being its vicar. Mr. Hawker was vicar of 
Morwenstowe, close to Hartland Point, 
where the coast was very rocky and dan- 
gerous for vessels. 

He and some of his parishioners kept an 
open eye on those troubled waters. When 
they saw a vessel in danger, they quickly 
started to give all the hale in their power. 
If a wreck had oceurred in the dark night, 
he and his crew would scale the rocks to 
the point of danger. 

is was the only “ life-saving crew” 
in those early days, and many a seaman’s 
life was saved by their arduous work and 
service. It was the recounting of this hard, 
Christian work that we used to hear in the 
neighboring parish. The life must be saved, 
whether it was a fisherman’s or whether it 
proved to be a smuggler’s. 

Louisa A’HMUTY Nasu. 
Nashville, Oregon. 
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_ Final Clearance of 
Women’s Apparel 


at McCutcheon’s 


Afternoon Dresses and Party Frocks, formerly $29.50 
to 69.50, now $19.50, 23.75, 37.50. 


Tailored Suits of Taffeta and a variety of materials. 
Some have been as high as $47.50, now $23.50. 


IH 





IA 


$3.00. 


$6.95 to 9.75. 





Reg. Trade Mart: 


Coats and Capes for Street, Sport and Semi-dress 
wear, formerly $26.50 to 39.50, now $19.50, 23.50, 29.50. 


Summer Dresses of Cotton, Voile, Gingham and 
Linen, formerly $11.75 to 19.75, now $8.95, 15.75. 


Tub and Outing Skirts, formerly up to $5.75, now 


Blouses in a variety of Cotton materials, also Crepe de 
Chine, formerly up to $7.75, now $3.95. 


French Waists, hand-made, formerly up to $16.95, now 


Cotton Blouses in many of the larger sizes, $2.50 and 3.00. 


Purchases at this sale are not subject to 
credit or approval. 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 
SMM 














can be filled through the use of a little 
Your Wants announcement in the classified columns of 
The Outlook. Address Department of Classified Advertising, 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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\Keivimanaell 
In a Few Days 


We are at war—and France is our ally. French is now 
the most important foreign language for every American. 
Every man who faces the prospect of service in the 
American army will poy ght in France. His chances 
for promotion, his personal convenience, his enjoyment 
of the advantages of his trip abroad, will be immeasurably 
increased by a speakin: nowledge of French. Every 
woman who is interested in Red Cross work, who wants 
to understand the language of the country her friends 
and relatives will be fi zhting in, needs a knowledge of 
French. Everyone, whether directly engaged in war-work 
or not, will find immense satisfaction in an understanding 
of the language of “ Papa” Joffre and his great nation. 








When the war is over France will devel pan enormous trade with 

us ami the man who can speak French will be in big demand. 
You Can Soon Become Fluent 

A little spare time daily makes you so— The Rosenthal Com- 


mon-Sense Method of Practical Lingiistry will teach you to 
read, write and speak French readily if you will devote fe 
minutes of your leisure time each day to this wonderful system. 
German, Spanish and Italian is just as easily learned by this 
method. 


FRENCH WAR TERMS 


A special glossary of French war terms has been prepared and 
added to this course, making it completely up-to-the-minute and 
of great, timely value in connection with the war. This feature 
is of especial help to men and women interested in the Army, 
Navy, and Red Cross. 

ABSOLUTELY FREE, the booklet, ‘‘ Revolution in the Study 
and Teaching of Foreign Languages,’’ which describes the 
Rosenthal method fully. Send for the booklet now—you will 
be obligated in no way whatever. 


NEW YORK CITY 

















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Dept. 49, 





MADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 


ALWAYS OPEN—RIGHT ON THE 
BEACH AND THE BOARDWALK 


porns particularly to cul- 
tivated people who seek 
rest and recreation at the Sea 
Shore. From everywhere such 
guests have come regularly for 
40 years—it is so satisfying, free 
from ostentation, comfortable, 
sufficient. Every facility is of- 
fered young and old for enjoy- 
ment. 


A step and you are in the surf. 
Fascinating shops and a thousand 
amusements along the Boardwalk. 
Privileges of fine golf and yacht 
clubs. Roomscomfortable and 
attractive — delightful music, ine 
teresting people. 


Make reservations — write 
for illustrated folder 


EEDS & LIPPINCOTT 
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TRAVEL anp RECR 


THE OUTLOOK 


EATION BUREAU 





MIDSUMMER 


In spite of the war, the beach and mountain resorts of 
New Jersey and New England are rapidly filling up. 

Extended tours to the Pacifie Coast, to Colorado, and 
through the National Parks are attracting hundreds of 


travelers. 


We shall be glad to assist you in planning your vacation if you will let us 
know where you wish to go, how much you have to spend, and the var ag of 
time you have to give to your trip. There is yo charge to Outlook readers for 


this service. 


“THE TRAVEL AND RECREATION BUREAU 
THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 


VACATIONS 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





















Your vacation will be a real 
joy if you spend it in the 
“ Highlands of Ontario.” 
Choose the spot from any of 
these attractive regions : 
Algonquin Park 
Timagami 
Georgian Bay 
Muskoka Lakes 
Lake of Bays 
Reached via the Grand 
Trunk Railway System. 
rite or see— 
F. P. DWYER, 1270 Broadway, 
New York. J. 0. meSeRALS, 
917 Merchants’ Loan & 
Trust Bidg., Chicago 








_ MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Northampton, Mass. “iSinthuiy 
located, s 


“ious rooms. Near Berkshires, en 
route to White Mountains. Motor ies ac- 
commodated. 1917 Cadillac touring car with 
careful aniver, a | use of Ke ruests at reasonable 
rates. Mrs. . MONTGOMERY, Tel. 839. 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
Send for copy of 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 


The Lafayette Lodge and Cottages 


Worthington, Mass, A largeairy house 
= spacious porches, electric lights, open 
running hot and cold 2 in all rooms. 
Inthe Berkshire wd 1,500 feet elevation. 
Golf, tennis, ete. rite Jor Booklet C.) 























YARMOUTH scotia 


NO HAY FEVER, Summer _tempera- 
ture a 70 degrees at noon. First-class 
hotels and rding houses. Boating, > 
salt and fresh water fishing, oo 
Excellent roads ; direct steamer from 

Write for Booklet. J. BOND SRS, Sec’y 
Tourist An 243 Main Si 


Hotels and Resorts 
MAINE 


THE JOHNSON 


Bailey Island, Me. Beautifully located ; 
boating, bathing, fishing. Splendid table; com- 
fortable rooms. Address HERBERT F. JOHNSON. 


THE HOMESTEAD 


BAILEY ISLAND, MAINE 
Now open. Illustrated booklet on applica- 
tion to T. E. HAZELL. 


} and COTTAGES 
Robinhood Inn “Ysiuiiey Istana.” 
Maine, Opened June 15. Bathing, fishing, 
sailing. For circular, MISS MASSEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OAST of CAPE COD 


Beautiful spot. Surf. Fine table. 
Golf, tennis, games. Reasonable 




















rates. Write 
Highland | House, North Truro 
s00klet lass. 





WELDON HOTEL 
Greenfield, Mass. 


“It’s Unique” 
On direct route to Mohawk Trail. 
Golfing, Tennis, Drivin 
For particula "eo write for booklet “ “—B> 
N. A. CAMPBELL, Mgr. 


Marblehead, Mass. 
THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cozy little House by the sea. Pri- 
vate baths. Descriptive booklet. 
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ATLANTIC 


oe hea 


Most Centrall An 
cated. One Block 
from Lasalle Sie 
Ytion, Post Office & 
Board of Trade~ 
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Chicago Beach 
Hotel 


Hyde Park Boulevard, on 
the Lake Shore, Chicago 


At the Gateway to Everything 


400 milesof open water. Private 
casino offering bathers every 

comfort and convenience. 

100 miles of bridle paths and 
motor ways. 542 acres of park. 

Two golf courses. Acres of tennis 
courts. Excellent garage 
accommodations, 

10 minutes’ ride to Chicago’s 
shopping and theatre center. 


Write fo. reservations and booklet. 


WILLAkD D. ROCKEFELLER 
Managing Director 











The Brookside Inn 


AND BUNGALOWS 
Newfound Lake, Bridgewater, N. H. 
On iy 74° lake 7. miles long and 3 miles 

wid the heart of the mountain m of 
re 600 Sos eve sea lose. Tee 
groun ing a wide sand 
beach, with ing, bathing and ‘4 
Bungalows are new and furnished throughout 
in mission style. Tennis, livery, row 
canoes and power launch. Long-distance 
bm my Very reasonable terms with spe- 
ial rates for season. Address 
G. T. and E. A. Young, Bristol, N. H. 


o s 
Swift River Inn 
In the White Mountains 
New house under new management. Beau- 
tiful view. Trout — Se c ae motoring, 
tennis, sprin 5 Sw 
Miss LO B. CRAIG, Passaconway, N.H. 


NEW JERSEY 
Only Hotel on the Boardwalk 


The North End 


Asbury Park-Ocean Grove 
200 strictly modern rooms. r rivate baths 
with sea and fresh water. Equipme en soe 
service, the very best. FRAN 


IDYLEASE INN 


Newfoundland, New Jersey 


A quiet, restful health resort among the hills 
= northern New Jersey. Large sunny porch ; 
es air. Ail forms of hydrother- 
yan e under medical supervision. 
a AoE that avei is a curable physical basis 
r most chronic ailments, we seek the under- 
ving cause through a scientific study of each 
individual case. klet sent on application. 


THE TREMONT 


Sea Girt, New Jersey. Right on 
the beach. Every room ocean view. A 
quiet, restful, refined, homelike family 
hotel of = rooms. Surf and still water 
bathing ; olf, Comcing. Country 
pan En No Boardwalk. Booklet. 
































NEW YORK 


ADIRONDACKS 


THE CRATER CLUB 


Of the Burnham Cottage Settlement, Essex- 
on-Lake-Champlain, offers to families of re- 
finement at very moderate rates the attrac- 
tions of a beautiful lake shore ina locality 
with a remarkable record for healthfulness. 
The club affords an excellent plain table and 
accommodation. The boating is safe, there are 
attractive walks and drives, and the points of 
interest in the Adirondacks are easily access- 
ible. References required. For information 

dress Miss MARGARET FULLER, 
Club Mgr., 61 East 77th St., New York. 


Brown Swan Club 
Thomson Court, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 
Rooms with bath, fireplace, electric lights, 
Attractive bungalows with every modern con- 
venience to rent with Club service. Booklet 
on request. Golf, Tennis, Fishing, Boating. 


Bathing and panei 
nS °p- E. & P. 'f. RICE, Mgrs. 








FENTON HOUSE Adirondacks 
Alieete 1,571 ft. A noted place for health 
and rest. Write for folder and particulars. 

. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 





NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge ai aud Cottages 
KEENE V 

bate mew trail to Marcy. iehaen 3. al 

= dest scenery. Beautiful ilustrated book- 
$12 and up. —. See 9-room residence 

for rent. M. E. LUCK, Proprietor. 
Camp Paradieo dacks. On Spin 
Lake, near quaint mt. village of Luzerne. 
Comfortable chalet, outdoor dining pore 4 
tents among the pines. eng | and plentiful 
table. Auto, go hes etc. $1 
up. Booklet. R. MI ER, Luzerne, N. . A 


Glenburnie Inn “:t bathing. cellent 

On Lake George $20 up per week. 
WALTON & MESSNER, Glenburnie, N. Y. 
GOLF LINKS FREE to GUESTS 


Dutcher House P2*ing; N;,¥- 


fplways open. Family and The t , = 
L. W. BLAnxkinsnip, Lessee. Tel. 34-Pawling. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


31st Street & Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to lean © of 
refinement Nay to live on Ame Plan 
and _ be with of social and dra- 




















matic centers. wn 93.50 dex with “ 
™m r with meals, or 
$2.00 per day without A ont d 
Tilust: Booklet wad 2 
request. tet N TOLSO! 





HOTEL JUDSON "washing 

ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with an without bath. Rates $2.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


STOP AT 


HOTEL BOSSERT 


on aristocratic Brooklyn Heights 
and enjoy the advantages o 


THE MARINE ROOF 


the most famous roof in a Dine 300 





feet in the air, with a raphic view of 
he AS York Harbor stretchi ‘ore you for 
tance 4 10 miles. if you like. 


Write for hectaes 
Montague, Hicks, and Remsen Streets, Brooklyn 


VERMONT 


CHESTER, VT. The Maples. Delight- 

ful summer home. Cheerful, large, air 

rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold: br 

ue za, croquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
f. exchanged. The Misses SERGEANT. 


GREEN MT. HOUSE 


W. Wardsboro, Vt. Mountain scenery, outdoor 
sports, fresh vegetables. Garage. klets. 


Health Resorts 


Woodlawn Sanitarium ypieptics 
A high-class place combining facilities of a 
—— with comforts an iom of a 
ome. Established 1907. 8 miles from 
Boston. Individual treatment. Booklet 
R. HAMMOND, West Newton, * 


— View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hirencock, ™ MD. 
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Health Resorts 


THE OUTLOOK 


Real Estate 





Real Estate 





“IN TERPINES’ 
Beautiful, quiet, restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of ty work. Thorough, re- 





eee 
ae cottage on High- 
Bridgton, Me. it: Lake. Secluded, piazza, 











7 = "7 . | screen " eo > bathing fishin: Ror : eos 
ion tod ~ CONV ~ = — SE, write F FR . STON Né, R. FD. No 
rior qualit puecter of the sorrows 8- 
tein a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, S CONNECTICUT 


. Seward, Jr., M.D., Goshen, N. ¥ 


LINDEN The Ideal — > a 
People to Get We 
Doylestown, Pa. |An institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for cinestes 
Rosert Lippincott WALTER, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 




















Blythewood Sanitarium Ty; 


BUNGALOWS and COTTAGES 
Greenwich, Conn. 
New York’s most attractive suburban sani- 
tarium. A combination of country lifeand met- 
, superior location, a 
high standard of service, comfort and beauty. 
28 miles from New York, frequent electric service 


The Gleason Health Resort 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
Dr. John C. Fisher, Resident Physician 
E. B. Gleason, Propr. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A ab ae ye Bene » on geen, Le ptenee and 
care: Harriet E, Reoven, M.De Melrose Mase 


Health Resort 
Aloha Rest Convalescent Home 
Oceanand country. Mrs. E. J. Porr, 104 High- 
land Ave., Winthrop Highlands, Mass. Book 

















2 : Fortreatment 
Easton Sanitarium [)ytrcatment 
or mentally ill. Superior location; skilled 
care. Visit here before selecting a place e 
where, or call up Dr. Kinney for particulars. 
Phone 1661, Easton, Pa. 


PARIS HILL, MAINE 


THE BEECHES’ SANITARIUM 
for recreation and health. Altitude 900 feet. 
White Mt. scenery. Baths, electricity. 22d 
ear. Booklet. 

r. CHARLOTTE F. HAMMOND 


Real Estate 


MAINE 


(harming New Bungalow To iy 4 
Maine Coast. Wonderful view. Pine, fi 
and balsam trees. Fireplace, piazza. House- 
keeping eens or meals hear by. $135 for J 
Aug. and Pt. $75 per month. RS. 
DUREN, 43 Grant Road, Swampscott, ) 

















NEW YORK | 


FOR RENT or FOR SALE 


At HAGUE, on LAKE GEORGE, 
N. Y., the aren Day ne Sac 
3 houses. Beautiful view. Fine bathing beach. 
ADAMSON & BAYLECO. Glens Falls,N. Y 





To Rent for Month of August 


Cottage at Norfolk, Conn. 


#250. Charming location and view. Ten 
minutes from station. Five bedrooms and 
bath. Maids’ room and bath. With or with- 
out maids. Write Box 465, Norfolk, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Concord, Mass. Fran Soh om. 


On Concord River. Two genes; brick and 
frame house, 10 rooms and bath. F. B. SAN- 
BORN, Adm’r, 50 Church St., New York. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


For rent during summer season, unusually 
d le house, well furnished, ten rooms 
and three baths, hardwood finish throughout, 
heated. Stable with room for automobiles. 


Large nds. 
Mrs. ADDIE K K. ROBINSON, Littleton, N. H. 











e _ WERMONT 


For Sale—A CAMP SITE 


of 25 acres, pplidines, tents and equipment 
for 20. Ideal location on a lake in the Green 
Mite. $2, 500. Address Box 82, Wilmington, Yt. 


Adults’ Its’ Camps 








J.M. BALDERSON, PROP. 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
INCREASE your earning power by learn- 
ing to write advertisements. Facts sent free. 
Page-Davis Co., Dept. 32, Page Building 
Chicago. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

TRAINED institution managers, matrons, 
dietitians angers. Aa . wa School of Home 
Economics, Chicago, I 

WANTED— vt onal working house- 
keeper in private hospital—capacity 72 beds. 
One who understands buying, tae in laun- 
dry, management of servants (32). Apply, giv- 
ing experience, age religion, and references, 

to Elizabeth G. Flaws, Wellesley Hospital, 
) B Canada. 

WANTED —Plainfield, N. J., where no maid 
is kept, refined woman to assist in care of 
home and children. Moderate compensation. 
5,078, Outlook. 

CAFETERIA managers, dietitians, ma- 
trons, ye secretaries, governesses, 
mothers’ hel iss Richards, 49 West- 
minster St., rovidence, R. I. 


Teachers and Covernesses 

PACIFIC Coast? For certification rules, 
etc., send 20c. stamps to Boynton-Esterly 
Teachers Agency, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools and colleges. Send for 
palletin. Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, 








NEW YORK 


BARGAIN | 


Gentleman’s All-Year Residence 
on the Hudson for Sale 
Within one hour and fifty minutes of New 
York, on west k of river, accessible by 
motor roads, a. railways ; country 





YORK CAMPS ey | LA KE, 


In famous Rangeley ated nq ‘heart of 
a + apy Bn ing lake. Private log cabins 
with 0} fires, bath and hot and cold water. 
em dining-room. Golf within easy reach ; 

ing, ating. fishing, mountain 
Sim be. — one mile from camp furnishes 


fresh vegetabh ultry, certified milk. 
Booklet. J. LEWIS. YOR RK, Prop. 





place of 10 acres ; —_— lawns and 
garden. Brick house, beautifully English in 
appearance, sets in center of lawn dotted with 
magnificent old shade trees; all modern im- 
provements; 5 living-rooms, servants’ dining- 
room, 6 large master’s bedrooms, 4 baths, 7 
servants’ bedrooms on third floor; outside 
laundry ; also caretaker’s ——¥ of af brick with 
6 rooms; caretaker on Fy = Large brick 
stables and garage, stab for horses, cow: 
and chicken runway. Full view of river an 
surrounding mountains. Near two golf courses 
and one mile from good markets. Wonderful 
opportunity to secure c ing country 
home near New York at low price. Lo 
ll furnished or unfurnish 
address 


terms. Will se! 
iculars, 
KENNETH IVES, 7 East 42d Street 


Full parti 
FOR SALE 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Thirteen acres land— 
Ideally located for 
Estate or development. 
Price low. Address 


D. B. PLUMER 


Spring Lake, N. J. 











CAMP LINGERLONG 


Clemons, N. Y. On Pine Lake. Includes 500 
acres of wildest Adirondack woodlands of pine 
and white birch. Hunting, fishing, swimming, 
posts, Lake Gone ps to py mt. 
and Lake C Champlain. 

in the leiee. Excellent meals. Spring 

a and ten id 2 - Private par- 

ties entirel ly seo lated. nces roared. 
Manager, ROBINSON, —. N.Y 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 
TUTOR wetes position for September. 
5,030, Outlool 
rol Domestic Helpers 
COMPANION, reader to invalid, or assist 
foreigner in English language. 5, 079, Outlook. 
GRADUATE nurse. Position as companion, 
nursery governess, nurse. Excellent refer- 
ences. Box 13, Bowling Green, Va. 
Teachers and CGovernesses 
EXPERIENCED teacher, lady, M.A. Co- 
lumbia University, wishes position for fall as 
English teacher. 5,075, Outloo! 
NURSE, as resident nurse in school or cob 
lege. Will instruct students in home nursing. 
Moderate salary ferences. 5,083, Outlook. 








FOR THE HOME 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE handbook _ free. 
—) ence courses. American School 
= momics, Chicago. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 

A librarian, woman (assistant) and sound 

cataloger wanted for Southern sc hool, white ; 

qualified for religious and social work ; 
delightful surroundings; moderate salary ; 
how ity for important Christian service. 
, Outlook. 

WELL qualified accountant (woman) for 
missionary institution ir in Southern mountains; 
one desiring to share in social and religious 
Bork. = i, but reliable support. 5,081, 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


ADOPTION! Is there a childless home 
that will be glad to adopt two little homeless 
sisters, two and four years of age, who are 
extremely Intelligent, attractive, and affec- 
tionate, and who are so devo! to each other 
that it would be most unfortunate to separate 
them? In sending reply, please enclose 
references. 5,074, Outlook. 

WANTED — Defective | az to board. 
Address W., Pawling, N 

REGISTERED nurse wishes to board and 
care for infant or child. Good home near 
eS. ay ans 8 references. Reasonable 

5,077, Outlook. 

WANTED, by couple with hospital experi- 

ene, the care of an old couple or wh ee or three 


old persons. Lovely localit references. 
Write 425 Washington St., am Conn. 











Everett 








at this time. 


Hale. 


O any subscriber of The Outlook who 
sends us the names and addresses of 

a dozen friends who may be interested in The 
Outlook and who are not now subscribers, we 


will send in acknowledgment a free copy of 
‘The Man Without a Country,” 


by 


It is especially appropriate 
The book is cloth-bound, illus- 
trated, and well worth a place in any library. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY. 


Edward 






























































THE OUTLOOK 


BY THE WAY 


Who was the most famous woman in 
history ? asks the New York “Sun.” After 
giving several whimsical answers, it sug- 
gests that “ perhaps the most famous woman 
of history was the Maid of France.” The 
shade of Queen Elizabeth might question 
this selection ; and that of her royal cousin, 
Mary Queen of Scots. Marie Antoinette, 
Queen Victoria, and Catherine the Great 
might be considered candidates for the 
honor; and among those of literary emi- 
nence, Sappho, George Eliot, Mme. de 
Staél, and Harriet Beecher Stowe ; while 
Cleopatra, Messalina, Lucrezia Borgia, and 
Xantippe might deserve inclusion, if not 
“honorable mention,” in a list which did 
not require too searching credentials of 
character. 

Most Americans probably think of the 
average Hindu as a dreamy, poetical per- 
son who likes to absorb himself in the con- 
templation of Buddha. A technical maga- 
zine shows that at least one Hindu can give 
points to clever Americans about such mun- 
dane things as machinery. “ Mr. S. A. 
Bhisey,” we read, “is a clever Hindu in- 
ventor. Several years ago he entered a 
competition in London for the invention of 
an automatic weighing and delivery machine 
for ground coffee, rice, and the like, and 
won a prize. He is now in America to tell 
us about his new type-casting machine, the 
feature of which isa single mold adjustable 
to any type body.” 

“ Josiah,” remarked Mrs. Chugwater, as 
reported in the Chicago “Tribune,” “ this 
yaper says ‘ municipal ownership is an ignis 
wae What is an ignis fatuus?” “ That’s 
plain enough,” answers Mr. Chugwater. 
‘Ignis’ means fire. ‘ Fatuus’ is fat. The 
fat’s in the fire.” 

The insertion of a comma once cost che 
United States Government two million dol- 
lars, according to the “ American Printer.” 
The tariff bill in which the mistake occurred 
provided that “foreign fruit plants, etc.,” 
should be admitted free of duty, the idea 
being to encourage the culture of high- 
grade varieties of fruit trees and grape- 
vines in this country. “ When the bill was 
printed, ‘foreign fruit plants, ete.,’ read 
‘foreign fruit, plants, ete., and as a result 
oranges, grapes, lemons, bananas, etc., came 
into the United States free of duty for a 
year. The error cost the Government just 
about two million dollars in revenue.” 

The Los Angeles “Times,” which on Sun- 
day usually beats the New York papers at 
their own game of expansiveness—it num- 
bered 128 pages on a recent Sunday—pub- 
lishes among its advertisements several 
columns headed “ Swaps.” Here are some 
specimens : 

I have a 5-burner Clark Jewel gasoline range, for 
chickens or rabbits or what ? 

For exchange—Small collection rare old coins and 
stamps, for vacant lot or auto. 

Lot near Lancaster, for shotgun or rifle. 

Will exchange my brand new .32 caliber revolver 
for a gentle burro. 

Two Airedales, also organ, for good .22 rifle and 
milk goat. 

Two ineubators, for blacksmith’s blower ; it must 
be in good condition. 

Gent's $50 Panama hat, for flat top mahogany or 
oak office desk and chair. 

For exchange—Heavy hauling or rock and sand 
for first-class typewriter. 

The banner of the Smiths is at last trailed 
in the dust! Instead of leading the names 
in the New York City Directory, as hereto- 
fore, in number, the Smiths this year have 
only forty-six and a half columns as against 
forty-nine and a half for the tribe of Cohen. 


It is now for the Cohens to begin to oust 
the Smiths from “ Who’s Who,” in which at 
present they have only six representatives, 
while the Smiths have no fewer than 212! 


Two members of the original company of 
143 pioneers who founded Salt Lake Cit 
in 1847 are still living—E. A. Smoot an 
John Young, both nearly ninety years old. 
Bishop Brent recently told these stories 
to illustrate the English soldier’s difficulties 
in — French: Tommy was billeted 
on the farm of a French woman who spoke 
no English. The family cow escaped one 
day, and Tommy tried to tell of the catas- 
trophe. Signs failed, and he worked off this 
frantic announcement: “ Madame, du lait 
ane ” Another Tommy was sent to 
uy provisions for the mess. He wanted 
chickens, but, seeing nothing but eggs, in- 
quired for the chickens thus: “ Donnez- 
moi le eufs’ mamma !” 


A collection of six hundred books in em- 
bossed type for the blind has been acquired 
by the Rendasies (Alabama) Public 
Library, and the books are at the disposal 
of blind readers throughout the Southern 
States. There is to be no charge for their 
use, and the Government generously allows 
them to be sent through the mails to blind 
readers without charging postage. 

One of the most widely read American 
novelists, Harold Bell Wright, is described 
by the St. Louis “ Post-Dispatch” as“ house- 
less and homeless.” He se in a tent— 
or rather, in thirteen tents—a few miles 
from Tucson, Arizona. Ten years ago Mr. 
Wright was pastor of a church in Lebanon, 
Missouri. When he began to write novels, 
he went West for his health. The dry cli- 
mate of Arizona just suited him, and he 
and his family have since lived there, in a 
camp at the base of the Catalina Mountains. 


Mr. Sidney Webb, the English economist, 
says that the British Ministry of Munitions 
“is now three times as great in its turnover 
as the largest single industrial enterprise in 
the world, not excluding the most extensive 
American trust.” 

An alien who wished to become a citizen 
received a blank from the naturalization 
clerk. It began: Name? Born ? Business ? 
When handed back by the applicant (so 
says “ Harper’s Magazine’’), the blank was 
filled out thus: “Name, Jacob Levinsky. 
Born, Yes. Business, Rotten.” 

The bee is proverbially busy and is usu- 

ally ae honest ; but some bees, it is 
said, like the cuckoo, prefer to make their 
neighbors work for hon. An exchange 
says: “ A New Jersey man is accused by 
his neighbors of keeping a species of bees 
that, instead of honestly making honey 
from flower and clover bloom, thievishly 
ylunder the hives of all the working bees 
in the neighborhood. It is asserted that this 
man, although he has not kept an honest 
bee in seven years, regularly sells more 
honey than any other bee man in the Dela- 
ware Valley.” 

By the way, the cuckoo (or at least the 
American cuckoo) is earnestly and almost 
passionately defended from the common 
charge of robbing other birds of their nests 
by Mrs. Gene Stratton Porter in her de- 
lightful new book about birds, “ Friends in 
Feathers.” She says that the slander arose 
from the fact that the cuckoo often uses 
the old and abandoned nest of other birds as 
the foundation of its own nest. Thus it may 
be a “ squatter,” but not a nest pirate. 










































































Every Yale product is a standard 
product — and every Yale product 
bears the name“ Yale” as a guarantee 
of its quality. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
New York City 
Canadian Yale & Towne Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 


LOCKS Ano 
BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE 








ont-Shore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U.S., Canada, Gt. Britain, Patents 
STOP SNORING. STOP MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO., Middleburg, Va., Box 14 





Important to 


‘Subscribers 


When you notify The 
Outlook 
in your 
the old 
should be given. Kindly 


of a change 
address, both 


and ‘the new 


write, if possible, two 
weeks before the change 
is to take effect. 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 


Have Many Summer Uses 


Ludens sweeten the breath, stop throat tickle, 
clear nose and throat after motoring. 


In Yellow Sani Pac . Not chi 
S A itary kage—ic. Not touched 





WM. H. LUDEN. 


Give Quick Relief 


Estab. 1881. Reading, Pa. 











